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PRICE FIVE CENTS. 





THE 


LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 

“ Continental Life’’ Building, 
22 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


GOP sc BAR cccccssecccceccescecdcccecesceses $500,000 
Subject to increase to...............++- e+ 1,00 ,000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM M. TWEED, SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, 

A. F. WILMARTH, EDGAR F. BROWN, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, ARCHIBALD M. BLISS, 
DORR RUSSELL. 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES, and receives 
DEPOSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 

ge FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on 
CURRENT BALANCES, and liberal facilities offered 
to our CUSTOMERS. 


DORR RUSSELL, President. 
A. F. WiLLMARTH, Vice-President. 





TANNER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
No. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD AND EXCHANGE, 
ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE STOCK AND 
GOLD EXCHANGES. 





INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHECK 
AT SIGHT. 





Buy and sell at current market rates, the FIRST 
MORTGAGE EIGHT (8) PER PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Interest, payable August and February, in New 
York, London, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 
United States taxes. Present market quotations, 97% 
a 98%c. and interest. 

TANNER & CO., 
No, 11 WALL sTREBT. 
a 107 


8 Per Cent. Interest 


First Mortgage Bonds! 


OF THE 


8ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold. 


105 MILES COMPLETED and in operation, the 
earnings on which are in excess of interest on the 
total issue. Grading finished, and ONLY 6 MILES 
OF TRACK ARE TO BE LAID TO COMPLETE 
THE ROAD. 

Mortgage at the rate of $13,500 per mile. 

Price 97'4 and accrued interest. 


We unhesitatingly recommend them, and wil) tur- 
nish maps and pamphlets upon application. 
W. P. CONVERSE & Co., 
“4 PINE STREET. 
TANNER & CO., 





11 WALL STREP? 


HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH. 


BANKERS, 
4ND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Naseau eTreet, N. Y., 


Opposite U. 8S. Sub-Treasury. 
We receive the accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Corporations and others, subject to check 
at sight, and allow interest on balances. 


We make special arrangements for interest 
on deposits of specific sums for fixed periods. 


We make collections on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and issue Certifi- 
cates of Deposit available in all parts of the 
Union. | 

We buy and sell, at current rates, all classes 
of Government Securities, and the Bonds of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company ; also, 
Gold and Silver Coin and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell, at the Stock Exchange, 
miscellaneous Stocks and Bonds, on commis- 
sion, for cash. 

Communications and inquiries by mail or 
telegraph, will receive careful attention. 

FISK & HATCH. 


BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


HENRY CLEWS & Co., 


Regent ee --- a 





No. 32 Wall Street. 


———_— - . - ~ 


Interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Gold. 


Persons depositing with us can cheek at sight in 
the same manner as with National Banks. 


Certificates of Deposit iseued, payable on demand 
or at fixed date, bearing interest at current rate, an 
available in all parte of the United States. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times, on ap- 
roved collaterale, at market rates of interest. 


We buy, sell and exchange all issues of Government 
also Coin and 
Coupons, and execute orders for the purchase and 
sale of gold, and al) firet classe securities, on com- 
mission. 


Bonds at current market prices; 


Gold Banking Accounts may be opened with us 
aopon the same conditions as Currency Accounts. 


Railroad, State, City and other Corporate Loan 
negotiated. 


Collections made everywhere in the United States, 
Canada and Europe. 


Dividends and Coupons collected. 


Se Te nen seen 


RAILROAD IRON. 


FOR SALE BY 
S. W. HOPKINS & CO. 


71 BROADWAY 





' 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to | 


check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSBE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly execnted for the Purchase and 
Sale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on al) parts of the United Statee 
and Canadas. 


BANKERS. 
27 Wall St., New York. 


Order for Purchase and Sale of United 
States Securities, Stocks, Bonds and Ameri- 
can Gold promptly executed at the usual 
commission. 

Collections promptly made in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


(#~ Interest, 4 per cent., allowed on de- 
posits, subject to sight draft. 


J. OBBORN. ADDISON CAMMACK 


OSBORN & CAMMACK, 


BANKERS, 


No. 34 BROAD STREET. 


STOCKS, STATE BONDS, GOLD AND FEDERAL 
SECURITIES, bought and sold on Commission. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 


$330,000 IN 


DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. 
solicited and promptly filled. 

The highest rates paid for Doubloons and ail kinde 
of Gold and Silver and Government Securities, 


TAYLOR & CO., BANKERs, 


No. 16 Wall Street 


SAM'’L BARTON. HENRY ALLEN. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 


| BANK ERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 40 BROAD STREET. 


Socks, Bondr and Gaid hourht and solid on com 
mation. 


GOLD! 


~NEW YORK 
STATE RAILROAD BONDS. 


A First-Class Home Investment. 


ee 


| FIRST MORTCACE 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


RONDOUT & OSWEGO 


RAILROAD. 


Principal & Interest Payable in 
Gold, 


Seven per Cent. Semi-Annually. 


This Road covers 100 miles of the most direct pos 
sible line, between the Great Lakes and deep water 
navigation on the Hudson River, the whole line of 
which will be completed and in operation on or be 
fore October Ist, 1872, and give a new line of road to 
| Lake Ontario and the West, 25 miles shorter than any 
line that can be found. 





| It passes through the Cement, Flag-Stoneand Lum 

ber regions of Ulster County, and the rich, agricul 

tural bottoms of Delaware and Greene Counties, al 

of which have not heretofore been reached by railroad 

| facilities, and from which sections, the formation of 

| the country prevents the construction of a competiny 
line, 


The 3% miles of road operated for three months is 
already paying net earnings equivalent to 7 per cent. 
gold, on its cost of construction and equipments 
The issue of Bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile ot 
COMPLETED ROAD, the coupons payable in gold in 
thie city. 


a - 


PRICE OF THE BONDS, 90 IN CURRENCY 


Full particolars of the above may be had of, ane 
the Bonds for sale by 


‘Edward Haight & Co,, 


9 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY, 


Financial Agente of the R. & O. Company 


MM) | 


HOUSE 


Orders | 


BANKING 


OF 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 
NEW YORK, 


i4 WALL STREET. 





Four per cent. interest allowed on a!) deposits. 
Collections made everywhere 


Orders for Gold, Gerethment and other securith @ 
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E. D. SPEAR, M, D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a suc- 
ceseful physician in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
is without a parallel. Many are suffered to die who 
might be saved. Dr. Spear makes a direct appeal to 
the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citizens of 
our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of 
extraordinary powers may be investigated. If you 
are beyond human aid Dr. Spear will not deceive you. 
If you have ONE CHANC x he will save you. Come to 
his office and consult him. If you cannot visit, con- 
ault him by letter, with stamp. 

Dr. Spear can be consuiied at his office, 713 Wash- 
ington st ‘eet, Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of 
charge, upon ALL diseases. T hose who have failed to 


be cured by other physicians are respectfully invited 
to call on Dr. Spear. 


THE NATIONAL 
MONITOR, 
A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
CHRISTIANITY, EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 





THE NATIONAL MONITOR 


represents directly over 250, 000 of our colored citizens, 
and is one of the very best mediums of communica- 
tion with them, 


One copy for One year,.... 0... ce eee eee ee eens: $2 00 
One copy for six Months............ ..eceeee noes 1 


TO CLUBS: 
Clubs of 20 to one address, for one year......... 30 00 
ce IN ADVANCE. 4x9 
borewees 2 50 


Money should be sent by Post office order or Reyis- 
tered Letter to 


THE NATIONAL YIONITOR, 
Lock Box 602, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Or, if not paid strictly in advance.. 





IT IS AN EXCELLENT MEDIUM FOR ADVER- 
TISING. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: 

Firat insertion 15 cents per line, and 10 cents per 
line for all subrequent insertions, 

Special Notices 20 cents per line. 

Notices of Marriages and Deaths, not exceeding four 
lines, 25 cente. 

All communications and exchanges for this paper 
must be addressed to 


THE NATIONAL MONITOR, 


iock Box 602, Brookiyn, N. Y. 





SHE Bist & bs find CaEAFESL, 





Being constructed with regard w scientific accuracy, 
are used in all teste of ski 
country, and in all first-class clubs and hotels. T[llue- 
trated catalogue of everything relating to billiards 


gent he mail 





mS Ee a 


738 BROADWAY, New York City. 





_-- 


R. LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
25, Lowell street, Boston. 
For terma send for acircular. Hours, from 9 A. M. to 
P.M 





S: ARAH E. SOMERBY, 
MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
749 SIXTH AVENUE, 
First Bell 

MRS. SARAH E. SOMERBY.—*“ The time is not 
far distant,” Bays Mrs. Woodhull in her Principles of 
Government, “when the possession of spirit-sight 
will be accounted of the first importance, not to those 
only who possess it, but to the public generally, and 
will be sought for and made practical to the honor ot 
its possessors and to the ine-timable benefit of all.” 
Mrs. Somerby enjoys this faculty of second sight ina 
remarkable degree, and her clairvoyant visions are 
very wonderful, I have been a believer in epirit com- 
munion forabout a year, and have had my convic- 
tious of ita truth deepened by much that I have heard 
and seen through this lady. In one instance I was 
seated in the room with heratthe piano singinga 
cavatina from Robert le Diable, an opera which I am 
convinced Mre. Somerby had never seen, Becoming 
eutranced she described perfectly the scene in which 
this air occurs, giving a vivid picture of the tenor and 
prima donna, the ‘ir costume, gestures, and appearance 
my own impressions confirming hers as [I felt that 
peculiar thnllofnervoue sensation by which spiritual 
influences announce themselves to the mediumistic. 
Mrs, Somerby has magnetic and healing powers, 
which she has exercised with great efficacy for many 
years. She proposes also, as I learn, to hold con- 
versational seances on tne promine nt social topics 
now exciting so much attention. Those interested 
in keeping ap with lhe most advance d thought of the 
day will do well to call on this lady for a oan. 
t. M. 


See card in another column. 


Of conree everybody knows who Phelan & Collan- 
der are, and that they manufacture the very best table 
for that mosthealthy, instructive and amusing game 
of billiards. If anything else were wanting to sub- 
stantiute their claims as having perfected this inven- 
tion for popular amusement, it could be found in the 
very decided and continuous increase in their sales. 
From an insignificant business it has, in a few years, 
yrown to one of immense proportions, in which han- 
dreds of hands and thonsande of dollars are em 
ployed. See advertisement in another column. 
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“THE BLEES.” 


NOIS ELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 


LOCK STITCH 


a ~ ——-o —— _- r 


un we 
RVOWNAOSON LOY 


Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in perfection of work, atrength 
and beauty of atitch, durability of construction and 
rapidity of motion. 

Call and examine. 
wanted. 


Send for circular, Agents 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES SEWING MACHINE CO., 


623 BROADWAY, New York. 





THE 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Seven first-class Phelan Tables. 


69 & 71 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly oppoaite Wall St.) 
Open from 7 A. M.to 7 P. M., exclusively for the 
Stock and Gold Boards and Bankers. 
The FinestQualities of Imported 
Brandies and Cigars. 


Wholesale Store—71 BROADWAY. 
JOHN GAULT. 


PIANOS! 


Wines, 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS, 


AT 


MERRELL'S, 


[Late Cummings, ] 


Piano Warerooms, No.8 Union 


Square. 


A large stock, including Pianos of the best Mak 
ers, for sale cheap for cash, or torent. Money paid 
for rent applied to purchase. Repairing done wel! 
and promptly. Call and examine 


before de- 


ciding elsewhere. 


M. M. MERRELL, 


LATE CUMMINGS, 


No. 8 Union Square. 





GUNERIUS GABRIELSON, 
F t ORIST, 


21 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF TWELFTH STREFT, 
NEW YORK. 





Ga Choice Flowers always on Hand. ge} 
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SYPHER & CO, 
(Successors to D, Marley,) 
No. 557 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Furniture, Bronzes, 


CHINA, ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


Eatablished 1826, 


PATENT 


STOCKING SUPPORTER 


AND 


LADIES’ PROTECTOR. 


NO MORE COLD FEET—NO MORE 


DEFORMED LIMBS. 


MRs. 


above articles to ladies, with the assurance that they 


DANIELS takes pleasure in offering the 


will give satisfaction. 
The trade supplied at a discount. 


No. 63 Clarendon Sireet, 
BOSTON. 


| OR MRS. C. A. GAYNOR, 


S24 Broadway, New York, 


G. W. WARD & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 
WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
4 mat “ i * —— 

W K EK IK L, \ 
FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 
No. i2 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 








REKECUMMENDED BY | Hi SiCLANS, 


BEST SALVE IN USE. 


Sold by all Vruggisis ar eo « 
JOHN F. HE NRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, 
N NEW YORK. 


—— - eee eae —= - — — 


WM, DIBBLEE, 


LADIES’ HAIR DRESSER, 
854 Broadway, 


HAS REMOVED FROM HIS STORE TO THE 
FIRST FLOOR, 
where he will continue to condnet his business in all 
ita branches TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT. CHEAPER 
than heretofore, in consequence of the difference in 
his rent. 
CHATELAINE BRAIDS, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S WIGS, 


and everything appertaining to the business will be 
kept on hand and made to order. 





DIBBLEEANIA for stimulating, JAPONICA for 
soothins and the MAGIU VAR SALVE for promoting 
the growth of the hair, con- stantly on hand. 

Consultation on diseases of the sealp, eeeaye, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from 9a. mM. to 3 P. 

Also, his celebrated 


FFARARA ZEIN, 


or FLESH BEAUTIFIER, the only pure and harm- 
leas preparation ever made for the complexion. No 
lady should ever be without it. Can be obtained 
only at 

WM. DIBBLEE'S, 


854 Broadway, up-staira. 


JOOWY'S 


EUREKA STAMP 
for perforating into 
Checks, Drafts, &c.., 

the amount for which 
Mihey are drawn to 
revent alteration. 
Che check is movad 
iorward by the up- 
ward action of the 
lever of the machine. 
The points are inked 
and penetrate th: flbre of the paper. They cannot be 
tuken out by chemicals. Price $20. 


J. G. MOODY, No, 68 Trinity Building, 


P. O. Box 6028, N. Y. 
Circular 60-42 


Mogby $: 





Send fora 
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BOOTS & SHOES. 
PORTER & BLISS, 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ 
BOOTS & SHOKS, 
No. 1,255 Broadway, 


Corner of Thirty-first street, New York 





(Opposite Grand Hotel and Cliflord House.) 


BOY" AND YVOoUTHs»® 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


* SPROELAE FW 


} 


A BEAUTIFUL 


SET OF TEETH, 


With plumpers to set out the cheeks and restore the 
face to its natura) appearance. Movable plumpers 
adjusted to old sets, weighted Lower Seta, fillings of 
Gold, Amalgam, Bone, etc. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN, 
With Nitrous Oxide Gas. 





No extra charge when others are inserted 
SPLENDID SETS, $10 to $20. 
L. BERNHARD, No. 216 Sixth Avenue, 


Retween Fourteenth and Fifteenth atreets eaat ide, 


E' ME RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 

Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot of 23d 

as follows: 

Throug rh Express Trains leave Chambers st. at 
a.m., lla.m., 5:30 p.m..,and 7p. m., Leave 
23d st. at &45a.m., 10:45a.m., and 5.15 and 6:45 
p. m., daily. New and improved Drawing-room 
Coaches accompany the 9a. m. train through to Baf 
falo, connecting at Hornellsville with magbLificent 
Sleeping Coaches running through to Cleveland and 
Galion. Sleeping Co ches accompany the 11 a. m. 
train from Susquehannah to Buffslo; the 5.30 p,m. 
train from New York to Buffa o, and 7. p. m. train 
from New York to Horne Isville, Butfulo and Cincin- 
nati. An Emigrant Train leaves daily at 7:45 p. m. 

rag Port Jervis and Way, 4:30 p. m. (23d st. at 4:15 
> m 

ae Middletown snd Way, at 3:30 p. m. (23d st, 3:15 
p. m. i and, Sundays only, 8:30 a.m. (23d st., 8:1 
a. m. 

Kor Otisville and Way, at *7 
a.m.) 

For Newburgh and Way, at 9 a. m., 
p. m. (23d st. 8:45 a. m., 

For Suffern and Way, 
and 5:45 p. m.) 
*11:15 p. m.) 

For Paterson and Way, from 2d.at. depot, at 6:45, 
9:45 and 11:45 a. m.; *1:45, 3:45, 5: 15 and 6:45 p.m. 
From Chambers st. Depot, at 6:45, 10 a.m:;12m 
*1:15, 4. 5, 5:15 and 6:45 p. m. 

For se wor and Hilledale, from 23d st. Depot, 
at ®:45 a. , and 12:45. 3:45, 35:15, 5:45 and 16:45 p. m. 
From C ‘eva Sei st. Depot, 9a. m., and 1, 4, $5:15, 6 
and 16:45 p. m. 

For Piermont, Nyack, Tallmans and Way, from 23d 
st. Depot, at 9:15 a, m 3 1:15, 13:15, 4:15, 5:15 and +6:15 
p. m.,and Saturdays only, +11:45 p.m. From Cham- 
bers at. Depot, at 9:30 a.m.; 1:30, 43:30, 4:15, 44:30, 
5:15 and 6:30 p. m.; and Saturd»ys only, {12 midnight. 

Tickets tor Passage and for Apartments in Drawing- 
room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and 
orders for the checking and transfer of Bay gage may 
be left, at the Company's offices, 241, 529 und 957 
Broadway ; 205 Chambers st.; 33 Green wic h et.; cor, 


] _? 
Calis . 


‘30 a. m. (23d et, *7:15 


3:30 and 4:30 
and 3:15 and 4:15 p. m.) 

5 and 6 p. m. (23d et., 4:45 
Theatre Train, *11:30 p. m. (23d st., 


125th st. and Third ave,, Harlem; 338 Fulton at, 
Brooklyn, Depots foot of Chambers st. and foot of 
23d st.. New York: No. 3 Exchange place, and Long 


Dock Depot, Jersey City, aud of the Agents at the 
principal hotels 
L. Db. RUCKER. WM. R. B ARR, 
Gen’) Sup't. Gen'] Pass’r Agt. 
Dec, 22, 1870. 
* Daily. ~ For Hackensack only. 
and Nyac k only. 


proen NOSTIC ASTRON (OMY: 


ASTRO-PHRENOLOGY, 
as practiced by Dr. L. D. and Mrs. 8. D. ‘BOUGHTON, 
491 Broome street, New York C ity. 
To know by 81ens, to judge the turns of fate, 
Is greater than to fill the seats of State; 
The ruling stars above, by secret laws, 
Determine Fortune in her second cause. 
These are a book wherein we ali may read, 
And all should know who would in life succeed, 
What correspondent signs in man diep ay 
His future actions—point his devious way ;— 
Thue, in the heavens, his future fate to learn, 
The present, past and future to discern, 
Correct his stepa, improve the hours of life, 
And, shunning error, live devoid of strife. 
Any five questions in letter, enclosing 'wo dollars, 
ft 0 $5, attended to. Terms of consultation from 


+ For Piermont 


I to $5, according to importance. Nativit es written 
rom $5 upward, Phrenological examinaticne, verbal 
$1; with chart, $2. 


DR pag, 
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VICTORIA C. WOODHULL and TENNIE C. CLAFLIN, 
PUBLISHBRS, 


nnn ee i A 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One copy for one year - $2 00 
One copy for six months - : : i 00 
Single copies’ - ° - § 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION. 
OAN BE MADE TO THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
LONDON ENGLAND. 


One copy for one year - : - - $3 00 
‘one copy for six monthe - . ; 1 50 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Per line (according to location) - - From $1 00 to? 50 


Time, column and page advertisements by special contract. 
Special place in advertising columns cannot be permanentiy given. 


Advertiser's bills will be collected from the office of the paper, and 
must, in ail cases, bear the signature of WoopHuULL, CLAPLIN & Co, 

Specimen copies sent free. 

News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 
Naseau street, New York. 


All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 


Woodhull & Clatlin's Weekly, 


44 Broad Street, New York City. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—AI!] communications intended for publication 
must be written on one side only. The editors will not be accountable 
for manuscript not accepted. 


THE World gives an extract from a Kansas paper on the 
death of Satank, an Indian chief, sentenced to death by 
hanging for some depredations. The Indian hated to die 
“the death of a dog,”’ and when in the wagon on his way to 
the place of execution set upon his guards and wounded 
one. He was summarily shot down. The rest is best told 
in the extract: 

A carbine bullet broke tis right wrist, and two or three 
more tore through his old red blanket. He grinned and 
clenched his teeth, and still tried to press back the lock with 
his wounded hand, glaring on his tormentors. A more care- 
fully aimed carbine lodged a bullet in his head, and with a 
ringing whoop he fell back in the wagon, covered with 
his own blood. A messenger sent back to the fort met an 
officer with a squad of men approaching, the firing having 
been heard. Inquiring what was the matter, the messenger 
replied that, ‘‘ Old Satank got on the rampage and they had 
to shoot him.” “ Well throw him out of the wagon,” said the 
officer, “ you don’t want to tote him to Texas.”’ Satank was 
accordingly tossed out in the dusty road, and the train went 
on. Hardly a glimmer of life remained in the resolute old 
savage, but that spark he used in preparing himself for 
his reception into the ** happy hunting grounds.’’ Writhing 
with pain, covered with blood and dust, he twisted his body 
some distance trom the road; and a party from the fort that 
went out several hours afterward found it decently com- 
posed with head and feet due east and west, according to 
the aboriginal idea of a decorous dissolution. 

This account of brutality and barbarism in a United States 
officer with fortitude and decency in a savage, is singularly 
enough placed next after one of Mr. John Fiske’s wonderfully 
profound lectures on the intellectual growth of man and his 
progress in civilization. We have a good deal to do yet, 
before we shall begin to be perfected. An old Indian isn't 
much, but we would rather take his chances than those of 
that officer. 


a eee we ee 


THE ASSASSINATION Of the Pope is imputed to the Inter- 
nationalists and the Communists. Just now the kings have 
it all theirown way. Overwhelming physical force main- 
tains them in position. The Pope is the only representative 
of moral force, and it is possible that some brigands may 
think of taking off the poor old man as a piece of vengeance 
as iinbecile as it would be savage. That the heads of the 
Internationals have any art or part in such a plot is not to 
be believed. Nothing is to be made by the murder. It 
would strengthen the cause of monarchy by removing the 
chief hindrance in the way of Italian consolidation. The 
probability is that it is purely a police plot to stir up ani- 
mosity and to keep men’s minds on the stretch for a new 
horror from those frightful wretches who wouldn’t be 
starved and murdered peaceably by the ministers of right 
divine and eternal justice. 


———— > -_—-——— —< 


Tue Titers mansion was burned during the defense of 
Paris. One of the first acts of the Assembly was to vote a 
million of francs to the great man as an indemnity. If asa 
precedent to the indemnification of everybody who lost by 
the war, well and good ; a beginning must be made some- 
where, and one will do as well as another. If as a personal 
compliment to President Thiers, it is purely a disgusting 
piece of tuft-bunting in men who profess republicanism. 
To be sure there is plenty of that sort of thing on this side 
of the water; but here we like men who do good tu them- 
selves, we are used to it—the first duty is to number one. 
There the patriots cry aloud against profligacy, and plunge 
their hands up to the elbow in the public sack. 

cesthaaiethsibiani te iad 

FeMALe Proor READERS are suid to be accepted at the 
Tribune on full-wages. This is attributed to Mr. Greeley. It 
is justas probably Whitelaw Reid's work, as he is quite as 
whole souled as Mr. Greeley, and much more practical. 

sshaiaiiieiadmiabiiionshcln _ 

Jere. Davis, like the Bourbons, had his day of depriva 
tion, exile and restoration, and, like them, hws learned noth- 
ing new and forgotten nothing old 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 


a a 


The world has suddenly been aroused tu & consciousness 
of the most significant fact of ancient or modern times and 
the council heads of Europe to the realization that they 
stand upon the verge of a voleano’s crater, which is at any 
moment liable to belch forth its long restrained fires and 
flames and engulf them in a common ruin. This world 
wide organization, almost without note of its coming, ap- 
pears at the very head of important facts. The London 
Times thus announces the nature of the International. Next 
week we shall give the address of the General Council. 


I have before me an elaborate account of this society, from 
which it would appear that, although only nine years have 
elapsed since its foundation, it Counts upward of 2,500,000 
members. But even this does not include all the affiliated 
societies which are assisted in their various political and rey- 
olutionary enterprises by the International, and which com- 
prise the Fenians, the Marianne, the Brothers of the Repub 
lic of Lyons and Marseilles, the numerous secret sucietics of 
Russia and Poland, and the Carbonari generally all over 
Europe. The Central Committee of this association, which 
has a branch in America, is in London, and its presiding 
spirit is a German, who conceived the idea of organizing in 
Berlin, in a definite and tangible form, the theories of Ba 
buf. Diebneck, Jacobi, Proundhon and others. There is no 
President, but the central office is composed of a Secretary- 
General and fifteen members. Each country composes a 
branch of the association. Each branch is divided into sec- 
tions. Each important centre is sub-divided in other sec- 
tions, with a central bureau. Every week each central burean 
sends to the London oftice—1, a detailed report on the politi- 
cal and commercial events of the neighborhood ; 2, a state 
ment of additional members ; 3, financial statement; 4, a state- 
ment by name of the principal merchants and tradesmen, 5, 
statement by name of the principal proprietors and capital- 
ists; 6, copies of minutes of meetings held. There are, of 
course, many other secret rules regarding the expulsion of 
members and the means of pressure to be employed in cases 
of strikes, &c., which I have no means of obtaining ; but 
it will appear from the above that the organization is one 
conceived on a scale capable of indefinite expansion, and ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of the largest and least reputable 
class of the community in all countries. The catastrophe 
ot Paris, so far from operating as a check to its growth, will 
probably give it a powerful impetus, as, unhappily, the more 
infamous the notoriety of such an association becomes the 
more attractive will it prove to that large section of society 
over whom such a celebrity exercises an irresistible fasci. 
nation. The peculiarity of this association is, there- 
fore, that while it appeals to the whole working classes of 
the civilized world by an argument which the simplest can 
comprehend, and offers a refuge and support to the revolu- 
tionists of every country, it has a philosophy and a political 
economy of its own sufficiently specious to attract theorists 
and would-be reformers. It reaches the loftiest and the 
basest natures, those who unselfishly wish to raise others and 
those who selfishly desire to rise themselves at the expense 
of others. It embraces in its threefold political, social and 
moral character political agitators, paupers and philoso- 
phers—a combination of forces which imparts to this organi- 
zation altogether special powers of action. As it rai-es its 
head in one country after another, we shall see how far the 
special conditions of political morals and society which exist 
in each are calculated to cope with it. 


—— ¢---- 
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NOT ALWAYS THUS. 


Our fellows take us for whatwe seem ; 
The Master knows us for what we are. And wheu 
His time shall come for gathering up the fruit 
Into his garner, he will select not the fairest 
To the eye, but that most sound at heart, who 
Best have lived his life, and done his will. 
Then shall duty findits meed of praise ; then 
Shall shortcoming and undesert no longer find 
Applause. Then shall it be known how those 
That seemed to undiscerning eyes of small account 
Were best beloved of Him. 


Serrow shall 
Be no more. He shall wipe the beloved’s eyes, 
Put their tears into his bottle and give them rest. 
Not as we now know rest. ‘Folding the hands—relief from weariness 
But perfect fruition of all joy ; heart-yearning 
Shall cease. No more the soul shall hunger unappeased. 
And even as now on childish griefs we backward look 
And smile that such slight matter could have had such weight, 
‘The bitter cares, the shattered hopes and disappointment 
Of this, our trivial life, shall be a dream, 
Of which the memory faint is liyhtest 
Summer cloud that, fleeing over the landscape, by its transient 
Shade enhances glorious light which makes all nature lovely, 
And lives forever. Hi. 
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GENERAL ‘TROCHU'’s OWn defense of his failure in the 
detense of Paris amounts to nothing more than that he could 
do nothing because he couldn't. He perpetrates the absur- 
dity of charging against the Germans that they beat the 
French by employing artillery, whereas if they had only 
fought hand to hand the French could have had a better 
chance. The old Austrian objection to Napoleon L., of win 
ning victories contrary to the rules of war. Napoleon’s own 
objection to the British, that they never knew when they 
were beaten, if he ever said such a thing. Gambetta, the 
“young saviour of the republic,” has completely evaporated 
into thin air. Jules Favre has lost all political character, 
even if the damning charges made against him of gross 
moral turpitude be not substantiated. MacMahon alone 


me 
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preserves some share of his old favor, while Thiers, who | 


began life asthe man of the people and ends it as the man 
of the bourgeoisie, sits on # seat so rickety that he may come 
down at any moment 


HUMAN RIGHTS—GOVERNMENT—S80OCIAL ORDER 


lt is beginning to be admitted pretty generally in the minds 
of the best informed and most advanced people that there 
ure such things ag human rights, and that they are of such a 
nature as not to be the subjects of control. A human right 
is one that is born with the individual, and of which he or 
she cannot be rightfully dispossessed by any action of other 
individuals, or by that of any law framed by other individ 
uals, 

Government, in its truest, its best sense, is an organized 
power fashioned for the purpose of securing the greatest 
freedom of action for all human rights existent among the 
people who owe it allegiance. The government of this coun. 
try is supposed to emanate from all the people, and to be 
sustained by all the people. Of itself it has no powers or 
rivhts. It has certain duties to perform, and the people in 
vest it with the capacity to perform such duties, 

Now, the whole legitimate functions of government are 
to secure social order by the regulation of the exercise of 
human rights. Ifnothing occurs among a people except the 
legitimate exercise of their inherent rights, then there will be 
perfect social order. What, then, constitutes social disor 
der’ Very plainly the attempt to exercise powers which 
are not human rights, or the exercise of human rights to the 
extent of interference with those which belong to other per 
sOns. 

It is a plain proposition that one person cannot determine 
what another person may have the right to do. Every per- 
son must determine what his action shall be, but it is the 
duty of the community, through its government, to see that 
such action shall not in any manner interfere with the sphere 
of any other person. 

If the foregoing are complete statements of the true rela 
tions which persons sustain to each other, and the true fune 
tions of government, it becomes an easy matter to determine 
what kind of regulations government may legitimately en 
force ; and these are, comprehensively speaking, such as best 
secure to all individuals the most perfect exercise of every 
human right by restraining each person to his or her proper 
sphere. Now let this test be applied to the laws of marriage 
and divorce now existent, and how will they stand. 

It may be said that there is no law compelling people to 
marry, and that if they do marry they should forever abide 
by all the results thereof. It is very plain th,+ yo enacted 
law compels men and women to marry, but there is a law 
higher than human enactments which does compel them— 
the law of nature—the law of God. There being 
that in the constitution of humanity) which com- 
pels men and women to marry, and which, 
if left free to operate, Would compel marriage, why 
should men assume to attempt to enforce arbitrary rules and 
forms which, if not complied with by men and women, 
they in the meanwhile obeying the law of nature within their 
own hearts, bring down upon them the judgments of an in 
terfering community, who hold them accountable to their 
opinions, and make it quite impossible for the objects there- 
ofto maintain the full and best exercise of their inherent 
right to the pursuit of happiness ’ 

It may be considered a novel idea, nevertheless it is a true 
one, that the community, through its government, has no 
more right to interfere with or to curtail the human rights 
of individuals than one individual has the right to trespass 
upon the rights of another individual. If government en 
force a law which prevents an individual from exercising an 
inherent right, or so hedges such exercise aboutas to abridge 
its results, then that government is guilty of usurpation, and 
is not entitled either to the allegiance of its subjects or to 
their support. Resistance to the enforcement of the decrees 
of such a government 1s not only aright of the people but, in 
certain cases, a solemn duty. 

Revolutions in government are just as legitimate as thei 
organization, and if changes in their functions and uses do 
not occur to keep pace with the growth of the general mind 
of the people, revolution is Certain to ensue. No people can 
form a government and fashion its regulations to suit all 
coming times, unless the principles which enter into its 
composition are perfect for all times, and all are so per- 
fectly arranged that they adjust themselves to the various 
conditions of the people. 

The great evil of the present time in marriage is not so 
much that the parties are abridged in their rights as that 
they, to avoid the judgments of public opinion, before re 
terred to, exercise these rights, vailed from public gaze. Very 
many persons Who are legally married maintain natural rela 
tions with others who are also legally bound to others still 
Thus it comes out that the totul sam of the sexual rela- 
tions is imperfect and irregular, and the law is wholly inad 
equate to set the matter to rights 

but should not those who voluntarily take upon them 
selves the obligations of marriage be compelled to abide 
thereby “till death do them part?” Emphatically no, 
it the desire to so abide do not remain The§ fault 
is not in the people who ignorantly enter upon some 
thing which it is impossible thisat they should be adeqtuate to 


| 
properly understand, but in the law which attempts to cou 


| pel them to abide thereby when that which first moved them 


to tuke on the relation has departed, leaving only the cnuctive 
law in force. It is generally conceded that people should 
never marry ubless love exist between them. In the consti 
tution of things nothing is more certain. We hold it to bx 
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married they should no longer attempt to maintain the 
relation ; and also that no other person or any number of 
persons or any government representing the whole people 
has any right to compel the continuance thereof. If it be 
primarily the right of men and women to enter the marriage 
relation of their own free will and choice, so also should it 
remain their right to determine how long it shall exist and 
when it shall cease, without being obliged to accept the 
law of marriage for life as the only alternative permitting 


5 | 


marriage at all, which receives the sanction of the public. 
Marriage laws should be like all other laws regulating asso- 
clations Of people, those who desire to marry should only be 
obliged to fill marriage articles, containing whatever pro- 
visions they may agree upon regarding personal rights, rights 


of property, of children, or whatever else may be thought | 


necessary to regulate their relations and possibilities of sepa 


. . . ° ° \ 
ration. If separation come, nothing more should be required 
than the simplest notifi cation and filing of such fact as | 


having occurred. 

[In such regulations of marriage there would be room for 
the fullest exercise of individual freedom, the deepest devo 
tion to the relations and the best opportunity for happy re 
sults, 


arbitrary control and 


There would be no long years of submission to | 
disgusting conditions; no chance for 


brutality and cruelty and no entire appropriation of or right , 


to the life-blood of a human heart sacrificed on the altar of 
legalized prostitution or bodily servitude. 


of human rights, to the control of which it is beginning to 
be understood governments have no right. Marriage and 
divorce are subjects for the fullest, freest and proudest exer- 
cise Of human rights, and when left to be determined wholly 
by individuals, there will be very many less unhappy unions 
and no lives condemned to earthly trial and sorrow. 
Some weak and silly people imagine if such laws of mar- 


riage and divorcee were in force there would be no family re- | 
To us it seems, when we | 
hear such expiessions, that their makers have never consid- : 
We always say to | 
such persons, If such things were permissible you would be | 


lations, no continuous unions. 


ered one of the gravest things of life. 


the first to take advaniage of the opportunity to. 
give up your present relations for some others, would you ” 
Let every person who has not considered this question ask 
himself that question. How many would answer Yea, and 
how many Nay. And you, reader, answer that question to | 
your soul truly and give the lie to thoughtless fanaticisu_and ! 
blind obed ence to custom and prejudice. 
“ern Se Orr Ore er’ 


ODE. 
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Right royal soul! 

Of glorious qualities 
Compounded. Woman's faith, love, loyalty, 
With quick perceptions and living instincts , 
Man's force. Thy generous trust and words 
Of earnestness have brought strength to hearts 
Not often prized, and wrapped in their own silence. 


Thy very errors are lofty. Self-reliance, 

A will imperious, brooking not contradiction, 

in confidence of inborn powers ; the 

Claim for instant accomplishment 

Of all behests, heedless of time and space, 

Or mean mechanical delays. The ardent spirit 
O’erleaping obstacles and seizing the attainment, 
Ere the first thonght be cold. 


Suffering as all great souls suffer ! 

Thy worst foes 
Those of thine own household, 

The old-time prophecy, 
Yet not silent ; defiant, strong against evil ; 
If chained, yet not despairing, and at last 
Triumphant masteriul. 

Victoria Victrix. 


But thinkst thou that the herd thy teachings will aceept? 
Or from thy lip eloquent learn trath and justice, 
I tell thee no! 
Unless, indeed, thou come with power, and, as wonder worker, 
Compe! belief. 
Little it matters that the miracle 

Re true or false, so that it be a wonder! 

Ever are the people 
Heedless to good. They love lies, and put their faith 
in hireling shepherde, that feed upon the sheep. 


Yet must thou do thy work appointed, live thine own life ! 
Thy burden must be borne, nor shalt thou rest until 
Thy day ie done! 
Nor to thee the harvest; thou shalt sow ; 
Others shall reap: to God, the increase. St. Just. 
~~~ 


BONDS NOT NECESSARILY WEALTH. 


a 


A 


The results of wisely-directed labor, wherever concen- 
trated. have in all ages been accepted as wealth. When this 
labor has been crystallized into permanent property, its 
degree of value depends upon what can be derived from its 
present and prospective employment. At present almost all 
the great results of labor are represented in the markets of 
the world by various forms of certificates, bearing yearly in- 
terest according to the profits accruing from these develop- 
ments. Should, however, these certificates be issued to an 
amount far in excess of the actual cost of that improvement 
which they purport to represent, the result would be either 
an inability to pay accruing interest or else an excessive 
charge upon those who are dependent upon this particular 
development. If the moral sense of a whole community be 
comes so completely stifled by the mania for wealth that all 


Every advance | 
made in goverament is in the direction of a full recognizance | 
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corporations, whether railroad, canal or manufa-tories, issue 
their certificates fur in excess of cost, then the people who 
are compelled to use these improvements are forced to pay 
such rates for their use that they become impoverished and 
unable to compete in cheap production with other nations 
whose wisdom does not permit such extortions. 

It is a simple impossibility to issue paper obligations repre- 
senting no labor employed, or material used, without de- 
frauding the purchaser or impoverishing those from whom 
the interest is abstracted. Bonds to have value must 
sent actual, not fictitious, property. 


repre- 
However profitable the 
vast amount of paper promises which the past decade has 
brought forth may have been to the creators thereof, the 
time is rapidly approaching when such promises as represent 
neither Jabor nor material wisely employed, but watered or 
excessive issues, wi!l be shown to be only paper. The anom- 
alous condition of the country has enebled the managers of 
many prominent public improvements, through the medium 
of construction, equipment, repair and similar accounts, to 
raise new capital for current expenses, while the income, 
freed from these just claims, was used for dividends not 
earned. But no book-keeping has avoided the fact that such 
corporations have within ten years doubled their liabilities. 
Improbable as it may now appear, the time is approaching 
when an increase of debt will not be considered an increase 
of strength. 

With regard to government bonds, however much they 
may be the synonym for wealth in public estimation, the 
reality exists that they are the offspring of the war, and rep- 
resent destroyed mills and barns, desolated and blackened 
hearthstones, property utterly annihilated, tens of thousands 
ofmaimed and crippled and hundreds of thousands of de 
stroyed lives from the youth and energy of the land, but 
they do not represent one single creation that adds a farthing 
to the productive power of the country. They are purely 
the representatives of destruction, adding to the toil of every 
laborer whilst they diminish the profit of every producer, 
and will continue to do so as long as interest has to be met. 

Why the vast amount of these paper debts, beyond a fair 
equivalent for labor and material employed, coupled with 
the government evidences of destructioa, have not yet pro- 
duced their full fruit—absolute business prostration—is be- 
cause other nations have furnished us with a great variety of 
articles needed in daily consumption and received these paper 
promises in return theretor. They have provided the sup- 
plies for our daily need. These supplies are consumed, but 
the promises are stillalien against the country. The posi- 
tion is simply that of an individual who yearly mortgages his 
property to supply his househoid expenses; the difficulty 
does not arise until he is unable to negotiate new morteages. 
So with the country, the true test of value, as regards the 
bonds held by other nations, will not arise until they shal: 
cease to cancel old interest accounts and commercial bal- 
ances with paper issues, but shall require a settlement in 
products or coin. It is said that the country is rapidly 
growing in pecuniary strength. If so, why does it require 
such a continued increase of these mortgages upon our fu- 
ture industry to prevent the absorption by Europeans of the 


small amount of coin yet remainingin the country ? Why 
does the Secretary of the Treasury forbid the issue of 


double eagles or eagles to exporters? Why is he sending 
the prominent heads of his department to Europe to place, if 
possible, there additional evidences of debt? Is borrowing : 
proof of strength ? If the fact that our interest account to 
Europe, already in excess of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions annually, is proof of growing financial power, to what 
point must it be swelled before the maximum of strength 
shall be reached ? | 
Surely, even in this period of infatuation there are some 
who know that: debt is not a blessing, but a curse: not 
strength, but weakness, and they quietly await the time 
when the unrefiecting shall realize the sametruth. Let us 
trust it may be before they shall unpreparedly taste its bitter 
fruits. Credit with nations, as with individuals, has proba- 


| bly its uses, but when it becomes so extended as to require, 


in addition to all the surplus products of the whole country, 
a vast yearly increase of new obligations to keep the nation 
afloat, surely the end is nigh at hand. 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL, 
NO. V. 


In 1871 the capital stock of the Cleveland, Painesville and 
Ashtabula Railroad was three million dollars: and eight per 
cent. dividend required that its patrons should pay to said 
road during a year two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
in excess of its actual operating expenses. In 1867, or in 
six years, the capital stock was increased to three and a quar- 
ter times its original amount, or to nine millions seven hun- 
dred and filty thousand dollars. To pay aneight per cent. 
dividend upon this increase, required that this company 
should extort from its patrons the large sum of five hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, which, added to the dividend on 
its original capital stock, increased it to twenty-six per cent. 
So that upon every dollar of actual investment the holders 
of said stock in the year 1857, and every year thereaiter, re- 
ceived twenty-six per cent. 

Is it to be wondered that everybody who knows anything 
about railroad management is convinced of the desirability 
of such stocks ? 

Again : From New York to Chicago, via the New York 
Central and Lake Shore roads, is 982 miles. These roads 








were built at a cost of about eighty-four aud a half million 
dollars. The amount of their present stock, upon which 
there is paid eight per cent. per annum dividends, is one 
hundred and sixty-four million dollars. To pay the divi- 
dends upon their cost requires six millions seven hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. To pay the divi 
dend upon their present stock requires twelve millions eight 
hundred thousand dollars, or in other words, these compa- 
nies must steal from the people the enormous amount of six 
million dollars annually, that they may be able to pay to the 
holders of their stocks their regular dividends. 

Allowing that there are fifty-five thousand miles of rail- 
roads in the country, and calculating them upon the basis of 
these last mentioned, at what an enormous array of figures 
do we arrive. The cost of all the railroads would be the 
sum of four billion, seven hundred thousand millions. And 
supposing all their stocks to have been watered to the extent 
previously calculated, and that eight per cent. dividends are 
paid thereon, we find that there must be added to the 
charges collected trom the people to pay operating expenses 
and legitimtae interest upon their original cost, the enormous 
sum of three hundred and fifty million dollars. 

What think you, laboring, wealth producing people of the 
United States, of a government which granted franchises to 
a few individuals by which they may not only extract from 
your hard earnings some four hundred millions of dollars 
interest upon their actual investments, but also to steal the 
further sum of three hundred and fifty million dollars to 
which they have nojust claim. When all the people realize 
the enormity of these swindles which are practiced upon them 
by the sanction of the government, will they endure it 
patiently ? 

We would also call attention to another interesting bit of 
fact. All these immense sums come either directly or in- 
Why so? Because the 
middle men who transact all the business between the pro- 
ducer and consumer of the respective articles of commerce, 
must make their profits, whether the railroads swindle the 
people or not. None of it comes from them. Not at all. 
They are beyond the reach of this rapaciousness. But the 
weary laborer when he contemplates the results of his year’s 
hard work, which he has just shipped to market, knows 
that they will net him just so much less than the market 
price of them as these railroads are pleased to charge him 
for transportation. 


directly from the laboring classes ? 


Should government levy a tax of ten cents per bushel 
upon wheat or corn it would rouse the people to revolt, but 
these gigantic monopolies may levy ten cents per bushel extra 
upon both wheat and corn, or five dollars a ton extra on 
coal, to enable them to pay dividends on fictitious stocks, 
and never a word is said. What applies to the producer of 
wheat and corn and coal also applies with equal force to all 
other producers, They realize just so much /ess for their 
products than they should, as they are compelled to pay more 
than they ought for costs of transportation. 

Do people realize the magnitude of this matter? The 
government has placed these railroad companies in the posi- 
tion to filch from them an amount equal to that required to 
maintain itself, and which, if so applied, would relieve them 
from ai kinds of taxation. 

sy Section VIIT., Paragraph 1, of the Constitution of the 
United States, government is granted the power to provide 
for the general welfure. Does the kind of legislation referred 
to provide for the general welfare? No, a thousand times 
no. The general welfare is by it sacrificed, and a few railroad 
managers made moncy-kings, who are ambitious to obtain the 
power to control not only the condition of the producing and 
consuming people, but also to dictate to the government 
which created them—a more unlimited, unwarrantable, un 
justifiable and insolent ambition and contempt for the pub- 
lic than was that of an Al xander or a Napoleon. 

Listen to what the Lancaster (Penn.) Jntelligencer says of 
perhaps the most corrupt of all railroad monopolies, the 
Pennsylvania Central Railroad : 

‘The Pennsylvania Central have nominally bought up 4 
majority of the members of the 
bound themselves to vote as they 


Legislature, who have 
may be directed. The 
agents of the railroad could be scen at all times in the lobby 
or on the floor of the two Houses, watching the course of 
legislation, and forwarding or checking the passage of bills. 
No men in Harrisburg are better known, and none have a 
more destructive and well-recognized avocation tian these 
lobby agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad. They have 
learned by long experience how to ply their foul trade suc- 
cessfully, and are adepts in all the arts of intrigue, and skilled 
in every species of corruption and bribery.” 

Not long since, when the question of adjournment was be- 
fore the Legislature, a member rose and said in effect: “ /f 
Thos. Seott haa no more business with the Legislature, [ think we 
should adjourn.’ Now, this Thos. Scott is the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the active manager of the affairs of the road. Mr. 
Scott lately became President of the Union Pacific, and thus 
virtually controls a line of railroad extending from New 
York to San Francisco, by which immense power, it is said, 
he intends also to control the next Presidential election. It 
renvans to be seen whether the working men and wom =n of 
this country will continue criminally blind to their interests 
W hatever 
as certain to bh 
entirely antagonistic to their interest, no matter by what pro 
feasions they may seek to obtain support. 

What is true of the Pennsylvania Central Railroad Com 


and permit such a scheme to be consummated. 
party Thos, Scott supports may be set down 
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pany and its managers, is true to a greater or less degree of | 


every railroad company in the country; and not only of 
every railroad company but of every other monopoly which 
flourishes at the expense of the productive interests of the 
country, at whose expense all monopolies must flourish, if 
they flourish at all. The power tbese corporations possess is 
full of danger to the freedom of this country. Combined, 
they could control all legislation, and carry every election. 
The New York Jerald not long since spoke editorially thus: 
‘* Now it is possible the American people may not be alarmed 
at the probable effects a combination of capital and influence 
of these vast railroad corporations may have upon the future 
of the country, upon the permanency cf its institutions and 
the perpetuity of its political liberties; but, in view of pos- 
sible contingencies, we think we are justified in cautioning 
the people against the possible creation ofa railroad oligarchy 
here who may prove as dangerous to the nation as was the 
Southern cotton oligarchy in times past.” 

‘* This subject is one of considerable interest to the Ameri- 
can people, and the election of members to the next Con- 
gress should be graduated accordingly.”’ 

We know that the Pennsylvania Ra‘lroad Company con- 
trols the Legislature of that State; that the Central and Erie 
combined can control that of New York; the Baltimore and 
Ohio that of Maryland; that all the railroad interests of 
every State can control the Legislatures ot their respective 
States, and that the combined railroad interests of all the 
States can control Congress. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
Menino 


THE TRIBUNE ON VALLANDIGHAM. 





THe N. Y. 7ridune, of the 29th ult., says: 

A writer in the Chicago Present Age (a paper which claims 
to have news from the next world us well as this) says that 
Mr. Vallandigham and three other members of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions in the Ohio Democratic Convention con- 
tended half a day in commitiee to retain in one of the re- 
solves the word *‘ sex,” the effect of which would have been 
to commit the Democratic party of that State to Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s doctrine, that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amend- 
ments of the U. 8. Constitution guarantee suffrage to women. 
In other words, Mr. Vallandigham wanted to say, not that 
he was at heart in favor of Woman any more than of negro 
suffrage, but that, as the Republicans had enfranchised both 
class: s, he, as a Democrat, had concluded to submit! If he 
had lived to see the absurdity of this construction of the 
amendments exposed in the Supreme Court, he would no 
doubt have submitted to that also with an equal grace, and 
left the women to gain the ballot as they might, without his 
help. Meanwhile, before the decision could be reached, he 
would have enjoyed a cheap fame among weak men and silly 
women, Whose views of constitutional law are as important 
as those of the Bungtown Debating Society. 

We do not know whether most to admire the effrontery of 
the above or to despise its insolence. Jlowever, the method 
of this is a favorite resort of the 7rdbune when driven to the 
wall, as it is often its fate to be, when it discourseth of its 
neighbors’ principles, in which kind of commodity it does 
not ever pretend to deal. 

It has frequently been our duty to call the ‘‘ big dailies” to 
account for lax statements and inconsistent logic and incon- 
sequent argument, but they ignore our points and facts and 
defiantly strut along in their accustomed air of supremacy, 
in which their practice has so legitimately made them 
adepts. 

That portion of the article which relates to Mr. Vallandig- 
ham we do not so much wonder at. Nothing that great and 
independent man could hold to, would be allowed by the 
Tribune as honest conviction; therefore, the imputation that 
he desired to enjoy a cheap fame among weak men and silly 
women, is in perfect keeping with its usval practice in its 
treatment of opponents. 

But let us sce about the ‘‘weak men and silly women,” 
who they are, that they may consider the estimation in which 
the 7ri/wne holds them, and from it learn the estimation in 
which they should hold the 77ri#vne, and what its opinions 
and precepts are worth. In the estimation of the 7rdxne, all 
people—men and women—who think as Mr. Vallandigham 
did and as Mrs. Woodhull does, that the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments guarantee suffrage to women, are 
of this class. 

First upon this list of weak men and silly women there is 
no doubt Mrs. Woodhull stands, for it was she who first 
brought that construction of the Constitution before Con- 
gress, and through them the general public. Secondly upon 
this list as supporting and advocating this construction Gen- 
eral Butler and Judge Loughridge stand, as the minority of 
the Judiciary Committee, who so thoroughly controverted 
the position of Judge Bingham, who was so far obliged to 
accept the situation as to be compelled to acknowledge that 
even women are citizens. Then there are Senators Sumner. 
Wilson, Pomeroy, Nye and Stearns, and Representatives 
Banks, Laurence, Ela, Arnell, Julian, Woodward, and many 
others equally well known and able; then there are Phillips, 
Smith, Pilsbury, Curtis, Claflin, and hosts of representative 
men, and Mrs. Mott, Stanton, Hooker, Davis, Miss Anthony. 
and many other representative women. Now these are some 
of the “weak men and silly women” whom the 7ridune 
would hold up to ridicule because they would probably have 
lauded Mr. Vallanligham for the bold and rational position 
he urged the Democracy of Ohio to take, that they might be 
the “ party of progress and of advanced ideas;” and they the 
persons “ whose views of constitutional law are as important 
as those of the Bungtown Debating Society.” 

Perhaps the 7rihune might be induced to give a few speci 








meus of its views of cgnstitutional law regarding this matter | 


of impartial suffrage for all citizens. We have never seen 


anything of this sort in its columns. Perhaps it will show 
us the consistency and the right by which men assume to 
say that women shall not vote, when they possess all the 
It has 
“Mrs. Woodhull’s doctrine’’ is that 
the Constitution guarantees suffrage in Common to all citi 
zens, unless they forfeit it; and that the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments prohibit that suffrage shall be abridg- 
ed by any power or denied to any citizen. 

The Constitution was framed by “We, the people,’ from 
whom it acquired all its vitality. None of the inalienable 
rights ofihe people could be sunk in the Constitution. The 
rights of the people exist independent of tke Constitution, 
and no Constitution or law ean deprive any of the people of 
such rights. If any part of the people are prohibited from 
the exercise of any of the rights which other portions do ex- 
ercise, and which they do not acquire from the Constitution, 
then such prohibition is tyranny and not a just govern- 
ment. 


requisites men possess, except that they are women. 
never done so as yet. 


Now the Constitution does not say that women citizens 
shall not participate in suffrage; but, on the contrary, it 
affirms that women are citizens, and that one of the rights of 
a citizen is the right to vote. Where does the 7ri#une man 
acquire his right to say that Mrs. Woodhull shall not vote ; 
or where do men acquire the right to say that no woman 
shall vote ¥ They do not acquire it from any power what- 
ever. Itis simply an assumed power, which they exercise 
Without any right, and we defy the 7rijune to controvert 
this position. 

li is a very nice thing for great newspapers to’ dodge the 
question and go along, utterly ignoring all law and all right, 
and seeking by blackguardism and disparagement to blunt 
the force of right and law ; but the 7ritune may awake to 
the consciousness that nice things don’t last always, and that 
presumption will not always be able to resist the logic of 
right and reason; nor the plain letter of the law, though 
that law is so carefully hedged about by male executors. 

This question of woman suffrage bas got to be met squarely 
and faced without dolging. Nor can it be evaded as a ques 
It is not formen to ask what women 
will do with what is theirs by right. Do men stop to ask 
the foreigner who desires to take out his naturalization pa- 
pers What he will do with his right to the ballot before they 
grant them ; and dothey refuse them if they have reason to 
believe their use of it will be unfavorable to them ? 
not so informed. 


tion of expediency. 


We are 
No man dares to interfere with any other 
man to prevent, to deny, to abridge his use of his right as a 
citizen of the United States and ot the State wherever he re- 
sides, to vote. 

But men deny the ballot to all women. Now we again 
ask the 7r/une to show us their authority for such denial, 
and to pointus out their constitutional right to dispossess 
one-half of all citizens of a right whichthe other half claim 
and exercise. 


ee ee 

Tuk Anglo-American Times, commenting on Mrs. Davis’ 
Apollo Hall resolutions, sails about in the mist, cither of the 
most complete ignorance or of the most sublime indiffer- 
ence to both fact and consistency. Its utterances smack sv 
strongly of that kind of dogmatism which the church bas 
so long dealt in that we do not care to any more than call 
attention to its strange mixture of assertion and assumption. 
It says: ‘‘We cannot walk through our neighbor's garden 
nor help ourse!ves to an apple from the stall in the street.” 
Now we could not make a stronger statement of treedom 
than that. It is precisely what we contend for: that all our 
neighbors—every individual of them—shall be protected in 
his or her right to his or her garden and stall. We believe 
that every child of humanity, male and female, has the 
absolute right to decide for bim or herself who shall occupy 
What it is theirs to give or withhold, and we do not believe 
either in forcible entry or in forcible or legal detainer. Any 
law which is made to limit this individual right is arbitrary 
or despotic. The Anglo-American Times must learn to dis- 


tinguish between individual freedom outside of the pale of 


the law and that individual despotism which seeks to subvert 
these rights by the aid of law ; then it may discourse of free 


love and its methods, and we shall feel that it may be of 


some service to notice its arguments, but before we can 
answer there must be argument; and until it has arrived at 
such discretion it would manifest a prudent foresight in 


keeping silence. 
— ae 


THe 7rviune is hurt forthe good fame of journalism by | 


i 
the miserable jests and petty anecdotes, mostly lies, about 
Mr. Greeley, that disgrace the columns of contemporaries. 
It instances the Albany Argus, Pomeroy’s Democrat, and the 
New Haven Reyister. Weare glad the 7rijune discounten- 
ances perversion and personality (is so much more digni- 
fied to deal with the deeds and the words than with the 
doer or the speaker, and it isso contemptible to mystify truths 
by personal depreciation. 
« 


WE HAVE covered ourselves with glory in Corea. <A des- 
perate engagement, in which five hundred Coreans were 
slain on one side and three Americans on the other, proves 
the equality of the contest. The Coreans murdered a ship- 
wrecked crew ; we civilize them with eleven-inch shell. At 
this rate, Corea will soon bea habitable country, fitted for 
a missionary establishment and capable of improved com- 
mercial relat. ¥s. 
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VIRTUOUS” 
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SHREWS vs. “OUR PRIESTESSES 


‘Let him witaoout sin cast the first stone 


* She that could think and ne'er diaclose her mind 
See suitors following, and not look behind 
She were a wight—if ever such wight were 
To make fools and chronicle sma)! beer 


‘* Virtue ls nothing but a voluntary obedience to truth 


My CoUuNTRYWOMEN-—Souls possessing strong detestation 
of wrong should possess, too, the noble courage to make 
Virtue as fearless and as attractive as vice dares to be. 

No humane ear should be too fastidious to hear the vilest 
details; no eye too timid to look upon the appalling picture 
of woman’s degradation, until the heart throbs with just in 
dignation, and an agonizing pity that will rouse the con 
science to such restitutional efforts as shall purge life of its 
foulest crimes. 

Woman’s salvation is be un when she realizes that the 
misery of her sex lies at her door; and that to be unchari 
table and unhelpful is to be unwomanly—and to be un 
womanly in these regards is to stain the soul with the guilt 
of Cain. She should realize that it is her sin that 


Loveliest things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 
And every woe & tear cay claim, 
Except an erring sister's shame!" 


To bring about this needed realization she must know 
herself; and as ‘‘ the proper study of mankind is man,” my 
humble lessons plead for her honest consideration. 

Man has long enough been the talse interpreter of woman's 
spiritual loveliness, worth and “sphere;” and it is time she 
taught him nobler ‘‘ arts of love.” When she clearly unde 
stands that he has no divinely authorized right to arrogate 
to himself the situation of, or the control of her conduct in, 
her “sphere”’—her sphere! naturally elevated so many 
degrees beyond his own, by the metaphysical sympathies of 
her love and moth: rhood!—she will create for him a purer 
and a happier world. For her organism being of finer and 
more bountiful complexity, and her affections being in closer 
harmony with Divine will, it is for her to see to it that the 
fruit of her womb ceases to be brutal and sensual. 

While the ballot will prove an instrument of power in as 
sisting sound-hearted women to attain justice for their sex, 
they have a broader and a higher field of duty—that even 
the to-be religious politics shall yet deem their firmest foun 
dation—which they must sow and reap before they can per 
fect their noblest ideals of right. And their first necessary 
duty is to reject the popular feminine ideals, that are far too 
Utopian for a world of rugged realities—that can be beauti 
fied only by the polish of truth—and have swept to despair 
and destruction thousands of earth's loveliest ! 

The world should be no more of aflaming terror to woman 
than to man; and will not be when she gets the sense and 
courage to Jay a subduing hand upon the roaring, devouring 
lion of sin, whose masterly savagery crushes, with relent- 
less fury, the strongest and boliest of her sons whom, too, 
she must cease to have perish. Her affection, more than 
man’s strength, must rescue, save and shield. This is her 
‘* sphere” is ‘cat home” with the 
Her tender truth and genuine gentleness is destined 


‘mission; and her best 
world. 
to conquer. 

Only persistent personality of woman can give that bal 
ance of moral power the world needs. Every link of her 
chains of slavery to old forms, and old codes, and old laws 
that is loosed gives to her, and through her to the world, a 
new peace, a new happiness, and a new and a higher and 
more blessed intelligence. So mote it be. 

To abolish the two legalized hells of man’s rapacious lust 
of woman—“necessity’’ and marriage—we have but to strip 
the glittering lie from the respectable one to see from out 
the guilty corruption of both spring a heaven-born chastity 
that will scorn self-sale and give us nothing but immaculate 


' 


conceptions! So mote it be! 

The Immaculate Conception was but a love conception 
blessed by wedlock’s proper chastities ; for ‘Joseph knew 
not Mary till she had brought forth her first born son: and 
they called his name Jesus.” 

We have two torms of worship that assert the passion of 
a mysterious, unwritten word, known only to the holy initi 
ated ' Yet there seems to be as good men who are neither 
Wreemasons nor Roman Catholics as those who are. 





Jesus, 
| whom they profess to love, and whose example they pretend 
to follow, taught no mysterious, selfish doctrine. Ie openly 
taught that truth, mercy, purity of heart, charity, forgive 
‘ness and love comprised the whole law. And such a char 
‘acter as Jesus is possible to humanity in multitudinous repe 
titions When women brush from heart, brain and soul the 
silken webs of specious cunning subtly woven to ensnare 
her truth, enslave her will and subjugate her reason 
Wherever man has organized an institution to protect, pro- 
vide for, cherish and consecrate woman, he has been caretul 
to monopolize the authority, emoluments, freedoms and 
! our marriage sanctions ! 
Brigham Young's Utah! and the Oneida free lovers! And 
such grandiloquent sublimations of esthetic ethics is what the 
“Godlike” brain and heart of man has conceived and 


pleasures—as witness our churches 





achieved for his superior in all but the rnder forces! it is 
time for woman to comprehend te errors he has blindly 
and wickedly led her by, and resist them. 

Mysticism and superstition have ever been and always will 
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This obscuration 
nature is the corner-stone of 


be the supreme fascinations of ignorance. 
of the simplest truths of 
“faith” which astute roguery builds upon for obtuse spirit 
ualities. The Trinity isa confluent infinity of genders, and 
instead of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, should be rendered, 
Therefore, it is 
aot true that God gave to man the coarser brain, and ruder 


woman, man and confluent spirit of love 


strength, and less functional nature, that he might dominate 
the intellect, soul and heart of woman! And, therefore, it 
is not true that in making woman man’s ‘“‘helpmeet’”’ God 
designed her finer intellect, more metaphysical soul and ten- 
derer heart to serve man only as a sacrifice—to bear the 
infirmities of his passions, reason and will! Where such 
doctrine is taught and believed, good is perverted, virtue is 
outraged, vice revels, and the devil exults over a sham piety 
and an iniquitous respectability! And the most of this we 
owe to church divines !!! 

It is chastened and exalted hearts and souls the world 
requires, and not longer a superstitious reverence of forms, 
ceremonies and institutions that warp the faculties, rob life 
of its best joys, and obstruct the communing soul’s brightest 
visions of heaven ! 

Pride and lust and need take refuge in prostitution—and 
marriage; and if “necessary” and “‘better” for men, they are 
alike sure moral, spiritual and often physical death to 
woman. Manis exultingly cruel to woman’s holiest atlec- 
tions, and will be until old Thor is subdued in him by the 
resolute divineness of her truth 

God ‘ joins together ’’ only those who love, and the love 
of man and woman, though by its own natural laws eva- 


nescent, is too sacred to be ‘‘sundered”’ by atrocious religious, 


social and legal interdictions ! 

As lust is not so native to woman's nature as to man’s, 
when he is no longer the pecuniary ‘‘ oak” around which 
she, as ‘‘ clinging tendril,” must ‘ twine” (ahem !), his gold 
will not tempt her—‘‘ charm he never so wisely '’"—from her 
path of true virtue. : 

Marriage and popular opinion block the best possibilities 
of woman’s truest usefulness. Abolish the one and reform 
the other and there would abound more general kindness 
and universal good-will than is now bred in the soul-narrow- 
ing precincts of animal selfishness, that ‘‘ grows by what it is 
fed on”’—pap of erudite ‘‘ divines,” whose immense * op- 
portunities to judge of married life in two widely diflerent 
sections of society” failed to divine woman's ‘“ hidden 
spirit,’ that a man, man-appraised, never can fathom—politely 
termed Christian homes ! Instead of the strife, misery, turmoil 
and gloom that now reign in even ‘* pious’’ families, we 
should have liberty and happiness of individuals. 
and virtue ever go hand in hand. 

‘‘Men who have strong excitations of passion are able in in- 


Justice 


tellect:” ‘the warmest vein has clearest brain,’ but in woman 
the same organization is considered as immodest and mascu- 
line, though it be just as intellectually sympathetic; and prudes 
of both sexes feel this superior personal magnetism so an- 
tagonistical to their stupid calibre that, like unto all envious 
inferiorities, their aversion is immense, and their intensified 
malignancy strengthens our popular **‘ virtue,’ which has 
become such absurd, imbecile cant as to disgust every honest 
heart and convert society into a topsey-turvey clement of 
damnation ! 

‘* Virtuous” shrews are women who are unvirtuously mar- 
ried, and the young and old maids who are willing to be; 
and all are morally insane, because always suicides of their 
best affections! Their reasons for detesting the free-love 
principles are too manifold for particular classification, but 
may be perspicuously summed up under the head of disap- 
pointments, bitterness and a vindictive hatred of seeing 
others enjoy what they have never experienced. The wicked 
perversities and venom of these shrews are but the effects of 
causes Which I purpose reviewing, viz. : shame of woman’s 
illegal love and the moral degradation of marriage. 

“ More in sorrow than in anger,” it should be mentioned 
of these shrews that they all ‘‘ lay the flattering unction to 
their souls” that their conceits of jealousy, envy, selfishness 
and malice are loftiest virtue, and die as they live—self- 
deceived ! 

In times one grade more barbarous it was a pride with the 
black race to be owned by the most opulent among the “ chiv- 
alry.” And now women, lifted to places insulting to virtue 
and to those who “fall’’ for bread because of the world’s 
scorn fora pure love that was too trusting, triumph with 
such base display as stamps them upper courtesans, though 
they do bear the names of men who own them, and live with 
no others ! JT believe it is better, under God’s judgment, for 
the despised priestess than for those masked stumbling 
blocks ! 

And then the protected beauties of the respectable matri- 
monial markets! How they do“ jig, and amble, and lisp, 
and nickname God’s creatures, and make their wantonness 
their ignorance,” until they make men mad with lustful pas- 
sions that demand the society of the priestess before they 
are fit to re-enter the hallowed (?) home circle! Those mar- 
ket beauties practice many of the priestess’ artifices to at- 
tract, and prefer husbands who have been trained by them— 
proud of a conqueror of their sex!—a hero, who purchases 
woman’s shame for his manly pleasure !—a man who stimu- 
lates his passion for excessive indulgence until he is accom- 
plished in ‘* the ways of the world,” and is wise enough to 
marry 1! I fail—do not you ?—to see the point of diflerence 
in honor and health of a girl selling herself to one such rep- 
robate under the marriage sanction and a girl selling herself 








? 


to a number of ‘‘supporters”—a variety as great, if she 
pleases, as they have for whose ‘‘ necessity ’’ and ‘* educa 
tion” “Tt isa poor rule that 
Nor is the priestess in more dan. 
ger of disease than the wife, nor lives in more torture, nor 
dies more horribly ; 
to the other. 

The negative goodness of women, who are more cowardly 
than unjust in their estimates and principles, is prolific of 
vreat social mischief that blossoms vice and ripens crime. 


“social evils” are licensed 


won't work both ways.” 


fcr society is as inexorable to one as 


They still live in close family and cordial, social and 
pleasant business relations with men they know frequent 
haunts of female debauchery, or keep as many mistresses as 
they can afford; yet they—these modest, gentle, devout 
women—will ‘‘ cast down their eyes’’—oh, so virtuously ! if 
they pass a priestess on the street; and these same “ priest- 
esses make it safe for virtue to walk the street.’’ Ah! what 
a reward they do get, to be sure! 

I suppose it is ‘“‘jolly” for the ‘‘ virtuous sisterhood! 
but, alas! the ‘‘ frail” have a coin righteously equivalent, 
and as apt are they in its circulation. Let the devout take 
heed in their refined, exclusive and double-distilled piety, for 
God is not mocked. 


’? 


With what becoming ridicule and indignation the respect- 
able youve and unvirtuous shrew laugh at love and denounce 
the priestess. It must be that it towers above the “ light of 
and that is why they so often Knock their 
prayers against the thunderbolts of Almighty God’s wrath, 
that deals them‘ vengeance” and sons and daughters that 
scourge humanity. 


” 


the sublime, 


Subtly cunning shrews seek popularity by accepting the 
vulgar estimate of vulgar men for those women who contend 
with them for success in the ‘‘ pursuit of happiness; ’’ but 
feminine intellect and courage are marching the world on to 
the bright goal of truth that the not far distant future will 
see irresistible to progress. 

Intellectual shrews of ‘‘ mental temperament,” often pos- 
sess rarified ecstacies of high-pressure ‘‘ morals” that so sap 
their physical vitalities that they kindly “ go to their graves 
like beds,” to give the ‘‘ dearly beloved,” whom they so 
jealously guarded (’) from other women’s attractions, another 
“ nartner of his bosom.” 

Shrews of a superfluous amount of self-esteem and exces- 
sive moral vanity are generally husbanded by profligates 
who make peace at home by flattery and falsehood. 

They are taught to, and do, believe themselves paragons of 
every female excellence; and the gay deceivers chuckle over 
the cheap strategy that enables them to combine a virtuous 
establishment with a home hospital for their rakish lord- 
ships. 

But the most highly prized are the geutle, “ kindly affec- 
tionate” shrews who sacrifice themselves to outrage as a 
wifely duty, to keep the dear ‘* better half,” you know, true 
to his marital vows and honor. Now, it often happens that 
these same ** better halfs,” if they are “ strictly moral,” will 
kill off three or four, and sometimes four or five, of—to use 
a ‘‘fine figure of a woman, Pip ”—-the angels who so de- 
light in domestic martyrdom. 

But 1 am ‘* fully persuaded in my own mind’’—as St. Paul 
(who now venerates his mother, as he must have sworn 
to do before he was ever let out of Purgatory) sanctioned— 
that God does not judge they ‘‘have fought the good 
fight” in keeping such unholy ‘‘ faith” as permitted their 
lords to finish their course by laying them so untimely 
under the sod. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thousand 
married women are those wives who wed for lust, for com- 
panionsbip, for support, for position, for not to die an old 
maid, for respect to ripen into love, but which never does; 
and these are our fiercest denunciators of free love! And 
those married and single women of ‘‘ the highest respect- 
ability” and ‘‘ best circles,” who meet their lovers at tem- 
ples of assignation or elsewhere surreptitiously, are the 
most intolerant and vixenish in their judgments of priest- 
So much for the devil’s own cunning and craft. 

‘* Passion is logical.”’ 

No one knows better—none have a better chance to know 
—than the priestess how many and how revoltingly hideous 
are the household skeletons that grin in ghastly horror at the 
gilded mockeries held in such high repute throughout our 
land, yclept Christian homes! Her feasts of forbidden 
pleasure have purchased for hera knowledge of man’s de- 
pravity that bears no taint of envy for the wife (if her own 
outfit and establishment are as fine). And whocan wonder that 
sometimes she avenges the wrongs of woman, by tempting 
to deeper ruin and ignominious death the creature who is 
wont to set those places where vile “ men do congregate’”’ in 
a roar ‘‘ with his flashes of obscene wit,’’ generated from 
his dishonor of womanhood ? 

The stock-breeders carefully protect the brute mother. 
Husbands debase man’s ‘*‘ God-like reason” below brute in- 
stinct by outraging their pregnant and nursing wives! 

The stock-breeder is most careful that the brute sire is 
sound in every part. Our statesmen reverse this benign 
prescription in their statutes for humanity: they license all 
uncleanness to “‘ go in unto woman.” The priestess should 
resist unto death, if she must, the black, inquisitorial enact- 
ment of most hellish injustice! It is better that she, or some 
one else, should die resisting it than submit to fiendish 
‘ordinances’ emanating from men, who use money and 
brains (%) to riot in woman’s degradation. 

The majesty of right is superior to any iniquitous device, 


esses! 
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which should be hurled into the hottest caldrons of the 
bottomless pit (and its framers with it), though favored by 
every sleek and villainous fool on this terrestrial globe! 

Hypocritical respectability and sham virtue should not be 
allowed to shuffie the responsibility for corruption on the 
already too much burdened and wronged priestess. And 
virtue errs in keeping silence while the vulture lust is deep 
ening the shame on the heads of helpless women. 

Social degradations are as fatal to a nation’s prosperity as 
are political degradations. 

Woman must save her sex, by ceasing to execrate it for 
what she tolerates in man. A woman who, for social popu- 
larity or success in business, thinks to ‘‘set a value on chas- 
tity,” by denouncing her own sex to the advantage of the 
other, is mistaken and unworthy of the name and love of 
woman, and she finds her pleasures and business ‘* full of 
penances.” So mote it be! 

It is claimed and proclaimed by men that ‘‘ women are 
the first and worst to injure their own sex,” by spiteful de 
famations. But, verily, I say unto you that men instigate, 
encourage and delight in venomous gossip about every wo- 
man but their own. Of course it is only mean men who do 
these things; but, my dears, mean men are largely in the 
majority, and are permitted the ascendancy in society by the 
quiescent sanction of “moral men and women,’ who seem 
to think the might of goodness consists in every meekness— 
“meekness that is weakness”—which, as the world goes, 
is only another name for moral cowardice. 

Why, you must needs know, it is mean men’s mission to 
bully all genuine worth—that “gins to pale its ineffectual 
fires’’ under their baleful influence, until perfect virtue 
shall owe the devil’s backbone a debt of gratitude that 
eternity alone can cancel! For only indomitable will, and 
steady warfare on his satanic majesty’s tough equilibrium, 
can ever so perfect earth’s obedience to Divine will as to 
anticipate its millennial dawn by a growth of souls “earnest)y 
good for Christ’s sake!”’ 

Man is for the world’s rudest toil, and for woman’s lover 
and friend. Woman is for the world’s finest work, and for 
man’s lover and friend. She is not his to own, as doll, victim, 
drudge, nurse, subject, companion or wife! She belongs to 
herself—even more than man belongs to himself. Both will 
be happier when mutually dependent on, and independent of, 
each other. And when this good time comes, girls will not 
mature earlier than boys, by having their maternal instincts 
prematurely developed by nursing the odiously inevitable 
doll in their enforced seclusion to the house. 

It is not true delicacy to ignore the evils of demoralizing 
disease. [ustful fathers and unwilling mothers have given 
the world rank growths of infant sensualists, whose artificial 
practices, even before puberty, are as prevalent among girls as 
among boys, and induce those desires of mind and body that 
no pure-feeling and sound-healthed woman ever has. [et 
pious, moralistic statesmen and the priesthood look well to 
the rotten households that tlood the cesspools of vice and 
crime ! 

The tree of love, when transplanted from nature to the 
rank and gross garden of matrimony, withers and dies— 
from an excess of conjugal decorum and fidelity! As 
reasonably expect a plant to thrive in uncongenial soil, with 
its roots exposed to an arid sun!—thouglh its petals were 
reduntantly showered with the choicest dews of friendly 
sympathies and care! 

Hearts chastened and ennobled by an experience of true 
love can never express a“ claim’ upon others that do not 
voluntarily find in them superlative happiness and content. 
Then how silly and wicked and infamous it is to hold in 
legal or jealous bondage an unwilling heart! If the priestess’ 
sin is greater, or more degrading, I fail to see it. And 
wives and husbands, all over the land, are doing this— 
committing this heinous sin—this degrading ‘‘duty’’—for 
the sake of “honor” and support! 
Christians, or honorable, or virtuous? 

The state will have good citizens when it provides, with 
honor, homes for its children and pregnant motbers. It is 
a sacred duty which should not be left to universally odious 
charities. Every man and all property should be taxed to 
secure for woman's holiest sphere the peace and health of 
virtue. 

The feartul desolation that seizes the heart that is home- 
less should not be allowed te blight youth and motherhood 
in a vaunted Christian land. 

**Glorify a lie, arm and equip a lie, consecrate a lie with 
solemn forms and awful penalties, and, after all, it is a lie. 
It rots a land and corrupts a people like any other lie; and, 
by and by, the white light of God’s truth shines clear through 
it, and shows it to be a lie.”’ 

So mote it be. Affectionately yours, 

Dart Sr. Mary's. 
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AMERICA, January, 1871. 
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A TRIPLE alliance between Russia, Prussia and Austria 
has been talked of and contradicted. 
tion, it is not impossible. Russia and Germany stand face 
to face. Austria is in danger of being crushed between the 
upper and the nether millstone. Russia has not relinquished 
nor will she relinquish her desire for Constantinople. Better, 
indeed, would it be for Europe and the world if Russia, and 
not the Turk, were on the Bosphorus. The Allgemeine Zei- 
tung, a well-informed paper on European politics, favors the 
possibility of a union between Austria, England and Prussia, 
to contro] Russia and keep her back from the Mediterranean. 


For all the contradie- 
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. are , CANTO XII. DCLXX. 
FRANK CLAY; = 
And ae he entered through the city's gates 
OR, FORMATION OF SHELL 


HUMAN NATURE IN A NUTSHELL, 


BY JOSHUA ROSE. 


(CONTINUED, } 

DCXLV, 
Let not one reproach distress you; I forgive the broken word, 
And my heart will still impress you in its shrine unseen, unheard ; 
But the hallowed place within me thou hast filled shall vacant be, 
None on earth shall ever win me, have the love I gave to thee. 
it shall stand a silent token of the jewel I have lost 
Every loving word once spoken now exacts a pang as cost. 

DCXLVI, 
Yet I think you once did love me, though t'were but a transient gleam 
You, so pure, so far above me, loved me—was't a pleasant dream 
Wer you once in fancy clinging fondly to my long embrace, 
Turning those blue eyes so winning timidly up to my face ? 
Was it sweet, my darling, tell me, in the past, to think of me * 
Ere this crushiag blight befell me, did you love to think of me? 


DOXLYVII, 
Must I bid you firewell, darling; can you utter this decree ” 
Loudly still my spirit’s calling your return again to me 
I revere each kind word spoken and forgive each harsh one said, 
Though my heart is almost broken, kindly still I bow my head 
To your last adicu in sadness, though it wounds me to the core- 
Was my dream a happy madness, has it fled for evermore * 


DOXLVIIt 

Cease, oh wounded heart, thy burning; realize thy saddest fears, 

When her face confronts thee—turning—hide aud ease thy pain in tears; 

Arms that once outstretched to greet her, eyes that strained to see her 
form, 

Feet that once tripped light to meet her, dreams that brought her night 
and morn— 

Learn her presence is forbidden, stand and watch your vision fade, 


Let each loving thought be hidden ’neath the pall that she has made. 


DOXLIX. 
Over her memory ye may weep, turn your faces to the past, 
And every hallowed word may keep every fond remembrance cast 
To the cherished hours now vanished, once in ecstacy embraced, 
Now at last forever banished. though they cannot be effaced. 
Yet [ cherge you that you never let one little thourht rebel— 


Love her still the same as ever, even though she broke the spell. 


DCL. 
Take my letters from their places, never more mnst they be read, 
Look thou not upon their faces, bind them close and mark them dead; 
I will tear me from thy pages, at whatever pain and cost, 
They shalt lie unread for aves, labelled, faded, shattered, lost. 
Should one fond remembrance thrill you, as your fingers lay them by, 
Do not try to crush it, will you, breathe at least a parting sigh 

DCLI. 

When the world is cold and cheerless, no caressing hand is near, 
When thy burning eye is tearless, think of one who holds thee dear ; 
If, in solitude despondent, thoughts of me shall come to chide, 
Know my heart still beats respondent, though ‘twas coldly cast aside; 
If regret would fain depress thee, know my lips will never blame, 
That my voice will always bless thee, always love thee still the same. 


DCLIT, 
When thy silent tears are falling, and thy head in grief is howed, 
When thy spirit’s vainly calling for the love it craves aloud, 
W hen despair is darkly creeping and thy breast in pain is beating, 
When thy anloved heart is weepihg, icy coldness a)) its greeting, 
When thy fainting bosom’s rending, pride, neglect or harshness chill 
When thy soul in grief is bending—turn to he who loves thee still. 


’ 


DCLIII. 

Yet Cora still maintained a silence deep 

And dark, and as mysterious as death, 
And quite resolved in her own mind to keep 

The secret in her breast ; that not a breath 
Reproaching him for falseness would she heap 

Ubon him; she would sooner die beneath 
Her grief than should be said that she was slighted 
By one—he to whom so long she had been plighted. 


DCLIV. 

So Frank concluded Mr. Grey had broken 
His promise and rescinded his permission 

To their engagement; but why not have spoken 
Upon the subject ere this prohibition 

Of correspondence. This Frank thought a token 
Of dire displeasure, and he made decision 

To write to Mr. Grey to ascertain 

Why his consent had been withdrawn again. 


DCLY. 

*Tis very wrong at all times to invoke 

Parental aid in any love affair, 
For in such case a spirit is awoke 

Of opposition nothing can repair. 
They look on interference as a yoke, 

And every word you utter will impair 
The cause you wish to aid, and breed disorder, 
For young folks won't be thought to love to order. 


DCLVI, 
Some call young persons thoughtless; ‘tis not so, 
I hold them up as patterns of forethought. 
Forbid a miss from meeting with her beau, 
No matter, then, what mischief may be wrought, 
They're sure to meet in spite of all, although 
You threaten direst vengeance if they're caught: 
They'll have their fun, providing they begin it- 
It may be folly, but there’s method in it. 


DCLVII 

But if vou interpose slight opposition, 

Assume the role of ** cruel parient,”’ 
They'll secretly lament their sad position, 

And thinking they are martyrs, will be lent 
A magnet that will make a new condition 

That which will shape their love just as you meant. 
jut give them opportunities to meet, 


Then wait--they' ll ask forgiveness at yorr -eet. 


DCLVIII 


Frank's troubles very quickly multiplied ; 

One day he went to work, and saw men glide 

One to the other with mysterious mien, 

And much he wondered what it all could mean. 
Some had their arms most threateningly upraised, 
While others frowned and loweringly gazed 

Upon him or contemptuously leered 

When passing him—just audibly they sneered. 


DCLIX, 
And when the foreman came along he paused, 
Remarked to Frank, **See, now, wat you have caused 
One of the oldest hands has been dismissed 
And others will be yet, if you persist 
In doing work so quickly. They compared 
His time with yours, and instantly declared 
That beinz so much longer he must be 
Discharged; he has a wife and family.” 


DCLX. 
Frank answered, ** Then I leave at once your service, 
I cannot work for one who thus would serve his 
Good workmen in so base, unjust & manner ; 
Make out my pay, I will not lift a hammer 
Again within these walls; [ here resign 
All pay for uncompleted work of mine,”’ 
The foreman answered, “I will draw your pay 
At day-work rate, s0 work till noon to-day.” 


DCLXI. 


That Frank had left was quickly whispered round, 
And miuny of the oldest hands who found 

Such fault with him indorsed his present action, 
Nor did they fail to show their satisfaction. 

In earnest tones the leading men conversed, 

And much of their ill-feeling was reversed ; 

Some said hed done all that could be expected 

An that his manliness they much respected ; 


DCLXITI. 


While others came and told bim that his leaving 





Proved to them his uprightness; and believing 


Ah } | 1 vt , 
Phat he had acted as he thought was Dest, 


_ 


They hoped that all ill-feeling now would rest. 


A matter of the past,’’ Frank made reply, 


. 


Not one of you is more surprised than ] 
Am at this episode; to-day at noon 
I'll meet the workmen in the engine-room.”’ 


DCLXIIUM 


The engine-room the men appropriated 
To hold their meetings in, when they debated 
Upon those questions which affected them 


Asacommuuity of workingmen. 





They settled Frank's accounts in proper form, 
And then he found his occupation gone. 

When dinner time arrived the work-bell rang, 
And Frank made to the men a short harangue. 


DCLAIY. 


Ife told them he had strived to get promotion 





By showing aptitude in his profession, 
And that of course he'd not tne slightest notion 

That it would injure others; his impression 
Was that employers, finding his devotion 

To business, would advance him; but a lesson 
Had been administered he'd not forget, 
Although he owned he learned it with regret. 


DCLXY. 
That now he was not in the least surprised 
That they were angered at him and demurred 
To his Jate course; but he had net surmised 
That capitalists would ever have inferred 
That one’s superiority comprised 
Detraction for the others: in a word, 
That they would make the labor of the beat 
A means to deprecate—oppress the rest. 


DCLXVI, 


That he had thought trades-unions a mistake 
And quite superfluous, but was convinced 

They were the only means the men could take 
For self-protection ; companies evinced 

A selfishness almost enough to shake 
His faith in human nature, yet he winced 

More thinking private firms should act so wrongly 

(Frank argued this idea very strongly). 


DCLXVII. 
‘I did too much, they were dissatisfied ; 
You did too little when compared to me; 
So that my aptitude as thus appl'ed 
Did me no good and you an injury. 











The more I worked for them, the less they tricd 
Proporiionately to pay me; thus you see 
I merely had my labor for my pains- 


You suffered, while they grasped at all the gains.’ 


DCLXVIII, 
Frank having thus concluded, one replied: 
The piece-work system often has been tried 
And always wit: this same reeult: wherefore, 
Because they hold a man is not worth more 
Thin 80 much daily wages; if by great 
Exertions one should e’er contrive to make 
More than the sum, at any sacrifice, 
However cheap his work, they bate the price.” 


DCLXixX. 
And eo Frank left, filled with much discontent 
And sick at heart, so Mra. Blair suggested 
That he should take a trip down into Kent, 
So that his mind and body might be rested 
They packed his trunk, and that same week he went 
To Canterbury, where he was interested 











With ancient castles (one has now, alas 


Been improvised a factory for gas 


‘ 








"Arch 


tKing 


bishop's head and king's head were anct: 


W hose years outnumbered royal houses, state 
He gazed in awe upon the crumbling wall 
Which saw them proudly rise, ignobly fal! 

Here Saxon Druids, Norman monks, and priests 
Iliad marched to sacrifices, fasts, or feasts ; 

Here Brother Ethelbert conveyed in pride 

A thousand years ago, his Christian bride 


DCLXXI, 
‘Twas here the daughter of King Caribert 
First saw her liege lord's savage vassals girt 
With skins of beasts, and jea'ous Angles stare 
Upon their king's new brive, so weak, so fair 
One Christian bishop only had she brought, 
Her sole adviser in the Saxon court; 
‘Twas their pure lives sowed faith among a race 
The grandest, greatest, richest on earth's face 


DCLXXIl. 
Here Wolsey, in embroidered silk and gold, 
His retinue, eight hundred strong of old, 
Hud passed; two robed priests the pageant led, 
Each bearing silver pillars o'er his head, 
On which each bore a cross or crucifix, 
Proclaiming he held two archbishoprics, 
Well might the mighty cardinal] be vain 
As legate, minister, and chamberlain 


DCLXXITII. 
Here an archbishop head of yore would bring 
More as its value than that of the king,* 
And William laid the tyrant’s grasping hand 
Of confiscation on the vreat Stigand. 
Hiere Rufus crushed the church beneath his feet, 
Then feared eternal punishment to meet; 
When dying craved forgiveness of Anselm, 


In dread such guilt his soul would overwhelm 


DCLXEXIYV, 
King Henry here walked barefoot to the shrine 
‘l'o make atonement for the murderer's crime ; 
Here Chartham’s parson cried in violent tones, 


* We'll knock out old A’ Becket's glassy bones 


Here Laigton showed the barons Edward's charter 
And gave to liberty the Magna Charta ; 

Here weary pilgrims wended ina line 

And came a hundred thousand ata time 


DCLXXY. 
Thus mused our hero as his transfixed gaze 
Surveyed this city of the ancient days ; 
The shadowed vista of departed time 
Wrapped him in awe mysteriously sublime. 
The air seemed redolent with deep mystery, 
Each stone a page of olden history ; 
He stood entranced, his senses seemed to flutter, 
And then a hand-cart knocked him in the gutter. 

DCLXXVI, 

He rose and went to the “* Red Lion Inn,” 
Redressed and dined, resolving to begin 
His ramblings through the city, by inspecting 
The aged landmarks, no single one excepting 
The old cathedral bell tolled out the hour 
As he surveyed in awe the belfry tower ; 
Iie entered in the ancient porch at last 
W here pilgrim, priest, and king had often passed 


DCLEXVIL. 
Beside ** A*Becket's ' shrine he silent stood, 
And saw the stone where ran the saintly blood 
Where Louist knelt for ailing Philip's sake, 
And Cranmer prayed ere martyred at the stake 
The stones worn hollow by the knees 
Of pilgrims who had come for centuries ; 
The varied colors of the window panes 
Seemed but to mark anew the bioody stains 


DCLXXVIL. 


Here hangs the coat of mail of * Ye Black Prince,”’ 
(O’er which five hundred years have shadowed since ; 
On ** Creasy's”’ Field it saw the foeman flee, 

Its mighty bearer crowned with victory.) 

Alone uninjured of all monuments, 

Here bearing record of the incidents 

Whose memories seem floating in these halls, 
Engraven on these holy shrines and walls 


DCLXXIX, 
Then ae the evening shadows softly fell, 
And from the lofty epire tolled out the bell, 
A sudden tumalt; cry of fire was heard, 
The verger aped away without a word 
And left our hero by himself alone ; 
He stood in silence, compassed by the gloam 
Surrounding him, the solemn vibrates 
With memories of kings, priests, and primates 


DCLXXX, 
Iie passed along and sate within a niche 
Where the stained windows cast a halo rich 
And mellow in its shadows o'er the spot. 
[The verger locked the door: he had forgot 
Frank's presence in the holy temple—he 
Sate pensive ‘neath the spell, the memory, 
The glories of the boly spot had cast 
Upon him, and he fell to sleep at last. } 


DCLXAXXI, 

Grand music seemed to float upon the air, 

Faint lights and forms to glide, now here, now there, 
White robed epirits every niche to haunt, 

Low voices swell into a holy chant. 

A long procession swept the allent aisle 
Pure waxen tapers lit the sntique pile; 
The Roman. Briton, Saxon. and the Celt 
Before the holy altar hambly knelt. 
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Tur TicHBORNE hoirship case is one of the most extraor- 
dinary instances of legal badgering and torture that has 
been met with in the history of jurisprudence. <A lawyer 
may ask a witness any question he pleases on cross-examina- 
tion to test his credibility—may suggest any immorality, 
crime or dishonor, provided only that he abstain from muk- 
ing a direct assertion. ‘The witness must answer everything, 
keep his temper and treat his tormentor with respect; and 
this is in the pretended interest of truth 
the lawyer is happily no better than another man—and he 
more frequently than not gets as good as he gives. Whata 
gain to justice it would be if the lawyers had but one neck. 
The laws are made by lawyers whose whole life is spent in 
showing how they may be broken with safety. 
in a village can’t live; 
with bis neighbor. 
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In this country 


One lawyer 
a second, and everybody is at odds 





WE ARF constantly adding to our list the names of public 
men whom, for their declarations that women have the right 
to vote under the Constitution, the Tridune calls “ weak 
men.” Here is another specimen: 

Old Ben Wade, who has read Butler and Loughridge’s 
report upon the Woodhull memorial, declares in unmistak- 
able language his belief that women are clearly citizens, and 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments have the 
right to vote. Thus one after another of the “ lights’ of re- 
publican principles gives in adhesion to the ‘‘ Constitutional 
Equality” of women, and in favor of woman suffrage. To 
the previous list we nowadd Ben Wade and Senator Morton, 
who recently declared for woman’s political rights in the 
most striking and earnest language. 

Pa eRe Ee 

THE grand review of Paris furnished a fete to the pleasure- 
loving Parisians, so long shut off from holiday and festival. 
‘A nation which recovers its elasticity of spirits in this 
rapid manner can hardly be said to be effete.” So says a 
contemporary. The Parisians are not the first people who 
have shrieked Panem et Circenses, nor did their applause at 
the show of the gladiators or the martyrdom of the saints 
save their antetypes from the Goth and the Vandal. Again : 
‘* The national spirit is shown in the eagerness with which 
the new government loan has been taken by the people.” 
True, it is national spirit; and while the people support po 
litical and personal iniquity, profligacy and recklessness, what 
right have the people even to offer a protest » They tolerate 
the criminal, and condone the crime. 

_-* 
THE London press is exercised at a ‘smart dodge” played 
by the Brothers Johnson. One Johnson was passing along 
the river Thames in a steamboat and fell overboara. The 
other Jounson happened to be on London bridge when his 
brother fellin. He sprang off the bridge into the water, 
some hundred and twenty feet, and rescued the drowning 
man. The very newsboys of New York would have called 
ita ‘‘ put-up job;” but the simple penny-a-liners of London 
took it in and are now disgusted at their own credulity. And 
these were the men who settled the Alabama treaty with us, 
and we allowed them to get away with the pot. Well, 
well, well! 








+ 
Tok Empire of Germany—the consolidation of the most 
enlightened populations of Kurope—has a military power ex- 
ceeding even that of Russia. Moreover, the army is to be 
rearmed and remodeled. This is, of course, for peaceful 
purposes—not so much the extension of a German frontier as 
the expression of German freedom. The standing army, 
with its pipe-clay regulations and extinction of individuality, 
is the heaviest of all drags on liberty. The doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience spreads like a cloud over the whole people. 
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The 7ridune tells us thata “ young lady student in the State 
University of Missouri has gained the first prize for Greek 
scholarship. Miss J. F. Ripley has the honor of being the 
first woman who has ever surpassed the young men in such a 
contest.” The first perhaps in Missouri; but there have been 
women who knew Greek before to-day. It is not very much 
to know Greek—better to know English. Still, as a time. 
honored test of capacity, we suppose Miss Ripley will be 
held competent to vote for an assistant alderman—perhaps 
even a school trustee. 








ie gatieaepnnaibaine 

THE CHARLESTON REPUBLICAN is one of the best-edited 
papers in the South. A recent article, ‘‘The Modern Sam- 
son,” on the International Society, is a piece of excellent 
writing, a little in advance, we should fear, of the Southern 
mind. But an honest journal will write its public up to its 
level, not itself down to theirs. We can but deserve well. 
If the prizes are unfairly placed just now, it will all come out 
right at last. Its poetic taste is very refined and we are in- 
debted to its columns for many a charming bit. 


— 





How coMEs it that Mr. Greeley in his speeches South con- 
gratulates that section on their good order and social recuper- 
ation, ridiculing the idea of ku-klux—while the Tribune 
hashes up the old story of ku-klux bands and negro intimi- 
dations. Can it be that H G. toadies for Southern populari- 
ty while the 7ridune, having no Southern circulation, panders 
to Northern prejudice? 





aa 
THe Globe has found out the secret of living. Without the 
vigor of the Zelegram, or the refinement of the Mail, or the 
news of the Commercial, or the solidity of the Post, it yet 
contrives to dodge along. Small wit, very small wit, is the 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MRS. STEARNS ON THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 


The following letter we have reason to believe is from the 
pen of Mrs. Stearns. 

Mrs. Stearns is one of the most estimable women of the 
woman's rights movement. That she is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to perceive that woman suffrage is but an item, the 
political item, inthe woman question, is not to be imputed 
to heras a reproach. We none of uscan attain our full 
stature ina day. Mrs. Stearns expresses her views honestly 
and fearlessly, and we like her none the less that she does 
not put her foot down until she sees that the ground is solid. 
She will come to the front in time. Such a woman cannot 
but see that “the times are out of joint’’ and that a total up- 
heaval and new settlement of surface and subsoil are the 
only way to permanent adjustinent. The woman question 
means the relations of woman ‘‘to herself, to man, to 
society.” Place for Mrs. Stearns! although she do halt 


midway. She willtake up her staff and her burden anon: 


Mr. Epiror : Although, perhaps, not yet converted to 
the doctrine of woman suffrage, you doubtless heartily be- 
lieve in one right for woman, and that is the right to be 
heard, and since the day has already come when the friends 
of woman suflrage are many, I would esteem it a very great 
favor to be allowed to address these friends through your 
columns. Would say to them ‘‘ be of good cheer,” although 
just at present the cause that is dear to you seems by some 
to be much misunderstood. This will continue only until 
those who labor in this cause have had a further hearing. 

Some of the leaders in this reform have, perhaps, made a 
mistake. ‘They have undertaken to act upon what may be 
called a new principle among women, although it is a very 
ancient and time-honored principle among men. Men who 
ure Known to be very weak morally, are often called 
great, because of having merely intellectual strength. Such 
men cannot be discarded, they say, because their services 
are needed. And,indeed ! are they not men and brothers ? 
So they cover up their weakness with the mantle of charity, 
associate with them freely and put them in high places. 
Yet, alas ! for the women who have ventured faintly to imi 
tute man’s example, and allow a woman a place to work 
among them, although known to live with a husband from 
whom she has been ence divorced. To explain upon what 
principle they did this, they passed, at a recent New York 
convention, the following: ‘‘ Resolved, That, as in our 
two resolutions, our sires and sons asked no questions of the 
loval soldiers who fought the battles of freedom by their 
side, as to their family faith or form, so the noble women of 
America in this struggle for enfranchisement, will welcome 
to their ranks, regardless of her antecedents or, surroundings, 
every earnest woman who, with pen and tongue, comes with 
the inspired word for the hour.” 

How came they to do this, do you ask? It may be briefly 
told. A woman went last winter from her homein New 
York City to Washington, was received into the best society, 
and appeared in all respects like a pure, true woman ; was 
accompanied by that truly noble and refined Christian wo- 
man, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, and many others, upon 
the platform at Lincoln Hall, where, in a manner graceful 
and modest, she gave, before one of the largest and finest au- 
diences ever assembled in Washington, her argument, claim. 
ing that women were already entitled to protection in the 
exercise of the elective franchise by virtue of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments to the National Constitution. 
Many wise men applauded and generous women admired 
her, and they went so far as to pass a resolution soon after 
commending her for this signal service, and promising to 
work heartily with and for her in the attempt to secure suf- 
frage for women in this manner. 

Of course they were astonished and grieved when they 
learned, last month, from her own acknowledgment, that 
she was not, in her daily life and practice, helping to keep sa- 
cred the marriage relation. What did those ladies and their 
associates, who met in convention in New York, after care- 
fully and prayerfully considering the matter, conclude to do ? 
As before said, they exercised something of the spirit of tol- 
erance that men show toward men, and let her remain a 
speaker and worker among them. Knowing as we do how 
well they knew that they would be misunderstood and con- 
demned by many, can we not see something heroic and 
worthy in this action ? As they had reason to expect, some 
malicions ones have since been accusing them of having 
avowed themselves free-lovers, and these same malicious ones 
have even tried to make the whole woman suffrage idea ap- 
pear to be one and the same as the evil doctrine of “ free- 
love.’ Friends,be not alarmed at this. The intelligent people 
of this country know too well the personal character 
of the women who took this action to be at all misled by 
such false statement. They know what an angel of purity 
and goodness that dear old Quaker lady, Mrs. Lucretia Mott, 
has been all her life, in her family and out of it, and they 
know that she is Lucretia Mott still. They know that Mrs. 
Stanton, a cherished wife and honored mother, is not less 
pure and womanly than she, although the latter lady has 
been much misapprehended and misrepresented. They know 
that Mrs. Hooker is sweetly pure and truly Christian, like 
them both. These three ladies, ripe in years and rich in 
soul, may be the ones chiefly responsible for this action, 
while noble Miss Anthony, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Griffing and 





staple. But a wriggler has as much right to live as a whale. 
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know anything,of the motives which inspire the great mass 
of woman suffrage adivocates, know that the better protec 
tion and preservation of all things pure and sacred is what 
they chiefly labor for. The influence of their example and 
their teaching all tend this way. Themselves, for the most 
part, happy and honored wives and mothers, they wish the 
same happiness to others. Feeling that they owe their hap. 
piness chiefly to the fact that they are blessed with good and 
faithful husbands, they long to aid in choosing men who will 
make and execute such laws as must surely make the number 
of impure and unfaithful husbands begin to grow “beauti- 
fully less."’ And yet, knowing that there will not soon be, 
nor perhaps ever, a sufficient number of good and virtuous 
men from among whom each and every young woman may 
accept a husband, they ask for equal educational and indus- 
trial rights for young women, in order that those who do 
not marry may be so strong, and pure, and true, and self 
reliant that they may be happy and honored without. 

Believing that these equal educational and industrial oppor- 
tunities must reduce the number of those “ marrying for a 
home, with little or no love to bind them,”’ they believe 
likewise that the number of divorces must as a consequence 
be greatly reduced. Under this system of better laws and 
equal rights, there would be as many marriages as now, and 
yet fewer unhappy ones. As a rule, the marriage relation 
would be made more beautiful and sacred by the greater 
mutual love, purity, and fitness of those entering into it. 

This is the vision that the woman suffrage advocates have 
in their mind’seye, when they repeat their daily prayer, 
‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.”’ Ah yes, rest assured friends, these noble workers 
look for better times for suffering humanity than now, when 
free-loveism in all its forms, so far from spreading, shall have 
learned to hide its diminished head. In these days too many 
husbands by far are found to be ‘ free-lovers’’ to be compat- 
ible with a healthy state of public morals, or to make 
uniformly healthy and happy the wife, the children, and the 
home. Knowing that this sin of making so free of love (?) 
and so light of the marriage vow, is the cause of untold 
misery both among men and women, the woman suffrage 
advocates want to try, at least, the effect of the woman's 
ballot in putting a check upon it, and putting in its place 
obedience to marriage vows, health, purity and peace. 

The members of the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, meeting in New York last month, took occasion to 
refute the false statements of some of their opponents, in the 
following language: “ Resolved, that the claim of woman to 
participate in making the laws, and to equality of right in all 
directions, has nothing to do with special social theories, and 
that the recent attempts in this city and elsewhere to asso- 
ciate the woman suffrage cause with the doctrine of ‘free 
love,’ and to ‘hold it responsible for the follies and crimes of 
individuals, is an outrage upon common sense and decency, 
and a slander upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
women of America.”’ 

And the representative of still another branch of workers 
feels it her duty to offer her protest against the acceptance of 
any women as leaders unless they are known to live the 
purest of lives, and to hold the marriage relation in highest 
reverence. She says, ‘‘ We are convinced that the mass of 
the good, earnest women of the country will only allow them- 
selves to rank as followers of those who by purity of life, 
nobility of purpose, and elevation of character, have won 
their right to wield the sceptre of an exalted and conspicu- 
ous station. Our reform has heretofore been led by noble 
women who gravitated to the position they held through 
force of intellect and moral worth. A nobler band of women 
never trod the earth! and it is in vain now to ask those who 
have been educated in the school of the past, to swear alle- 
giance to a different order of leaders in the present.” And 
yet all these women are by some abused and will be, simply 
on account of the shortcoming of one, and the mistake of 
the few who, imitating man’s example, have allowed her to 
remain among them. 

What makes this woman’s connection with suffrage more 
especially unfortunate for the cause is the f.ct that this one 
advocate of ‘‘ free love” chances to edit a paper, in which 
she assumes to speak for the many; and, in the] ist issue of 
that paper, marriage is openly declared to be “ the greatest 
evil of the age,” and now the suffrage leaders see the need of 
giving tolerance to the woman, only on condition that she 
will cease to try to make the righteous cause of suffrage ap- 
pear to be one and the same with the unholy idea of “‘ free 
love.” In doing this she does rank injustice to all. 

But let us be patient. What seems to us to be so great a 
misfortune may, after all, result in much good. Her avowal 
of free-loveism makes it necessary for us to disavow it, and 
we shall at last be understood. It will be known that the 
freedom for women for which we ask is simply the freedom 
to do whatever is noblest and best in the service of God and 
humanity. Freedom to help to make human law and cus. 
tom in harmony with the Divine law. Notwithstanding this 
disavowal of all sympathy or connection with “ free love,” 
we shall perhaps have to reiterate again and again the saine 
disavowal, and shall have to affirm and reaffirm our utter 
loatuing for the whole doctrine before our opponents will 
cease to misrepresent us. Still, let us be patient and serene. 
It has been truly said that ‘‘it is the work of a great soul 
to bear calumny with calmness.” 
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W vomine, June 21. 
VicTortA WoopauL. 

Dear Madam—To you, the last victim sacrificed on the 
altar of woman's suffrage, I send my first word from the 
land of freedom. 

As Miss Anthony and myself retired for the night, dashing | 
over the prairies of Nebraska, we asked the conductor what 
hour the train reached Wyoming inthe morning. He said 4 
o'clock; so we closed our eyes, with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that when we awoke we should behold that blessed 
land where, for the first time in the history of the world, the 
true idea of a just government is realized, where woman 
is the political equal of man, with the right of trial by a jury 
of her own peers, and a voice in the laws that govern her. 

Unthinking men often express surprise that those of us 
who enjoy social and educational advantages should so 
keenly feel the degradation of disappointment; but that is the 
very reason we do. It is because we are the equals, in fact, 
of most men we meet, that we feel the humiliation of 
their artificial superiority. The lash on the back of 
Frederick Douglass would be far more galling to his 
spirit than to that of a groveling, degraded slave. 

But you, who have drunk deep from woman's cup of 
bitterness, can understand ali this, and so too, you can 
appreciate the intense joy, the new dignity we feel in 
treading this sacred soil. ‘“ Deprive me of one right,”’ says 
Daniel Webster, “and that is the one of all others I long 
most to possess.”’ 

To-night we are to speak in Cheyenne, and, instead of 
the wail of twenty-five years, we shall tune our harps to 
notes of gladness; instead of pleading for woman's suffrage, 
we shall dwell on all the grand reforms she now has the 
power to inaugurate, in the State, the church, the school 
and the home for I fully believe, when the mother-soul is 
infused into our legislation, we shall have better codes 
and creeds and educational systems, and purer, holier, social 
relations than we enjoy to-day. 

I left New York after our May Conventions sad and op- 
pressed with the barbarism, falsehood and hypocrisy of the 
press of our country, knowing that when liberty runs into 
license the reaction that must come is tyranny. The fearful 
scenes being enacted in Paris to-day should warn us who 
believe in the great idea of self-government to rebuke every 
violation of individual rights. It may be a light thing for 
the press of the country to hold up one frail little woman to 
public ridicule and denunciation, but this reckless hashing 
of individual reputations is destructive of all sense of jus- 
tice and honor among our people, and will eventually force 
on us a censorship of the press. The grief I felt in the vile 
raking of your personal and family affairs was three-fold— 
sympathy for you, shame for the men who persecuted you 
and the dangers I saw in the abuse of one of our greustest 
blessings, a free press. 

Why did our editors all over the land dip their pens in 
gall to crush the one woman whom the Congress of the 
United States honored, for the first time in the history of 
our government, with a hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House and an able report on her memorial ? 
Was it because they so loved purity and principle, 
and felt the cause of woman's suffrage too sacred to 
be advocated by any one not ss pure and chaste as Diana? 
Nay, nay, but because they hated the principle of equality, 
and could not answer her able argument. These crafty 
ones see that this reform has passed the court of moral dis- 
cussion, and is now fairly ushered into the arena of politics. 
Jeremy Bentham tells us it is an old dodge of the enemies 
of progress; when they cannot answer the arguments of re- 
formers, they try to blacken their characters, and thus turn 
public thought from principles to personalities. 

It seems to me that some commentaries on your very 
able arguments on natural rights and constitutional law 
would be higher game for men supposed to be specially 
gifted with the power of reason and trained to logical de- 
ductions, and more in harmony with the tastes of educated 
gentlemen, than all this low gossiping about the blunders of 
your childhood and the sorrows of your maturer years. 

Let not the women of the country be deceived by these 
hints of the press, lest woman's virtue be sacrificed; little 
care they for that, for the same pens that scarify Victoria 
Woodhull to-day, were more remorseless in their persecu- 
‘ion of Harriet Beecher Stowe two years ago, when, by un- 
vailing the social infamies of Lord Byron’s life, she shook 
the civilized world. To a man the press of England and 
America rushed to his defence. No whinings then about 
social morals, or warnings to women to beware of the men of 
their own households, but flat denials of what, from common 
report, and Byron’s own writings, all knew to be true; and 
stern rebukes of the woman who had thus shaken the con- 
fidence of her sex in their natural protectors. 

“Ah!” cried these gentlemen of the press, ‘‘ what mon- 
strous sacrilege, thus to unvail the dead!” 

Do dead men feel persecution or betrayal more than living 
women? 

Is it harder for a man to bear the world’s scorn and con- 
tumely in the solitude of a British sepulchre than for a 
woman while earning her living in the busy streets of our 
metropolis, with the scarlet letter forever beating on her 
bruised heart. 

Hawthorne’s sketch of that base, craven coward sitting 
high in the judgment seat, to pass sentence on the woman 
he had seduced, standing alone in the market-place, with 





the eyes of the multitude and the intense rays of a summer’s 








sun burning into her very soul, is all realized in our midst 
every day. 

When I think of all the world’s baseness, selfishness and 
hypocrisy toward my sex through the long, long past, and 
the mountains of sorrow and shame they groan under, even 
in this Christian civilization, | sometimes blush that one 
drop of my woman’s blood has ever warmed the heart of 
any living man. 

But you have not suffered in vain. You have made some 
grand points of assault on the old tyrant Custom. 

In declaring that women are already citizens and pointing 
the short way to freedom, you have inspired the strongest of 
us with new hope and ecathusiasm. In securing a hearing 
before the Judiciary Committee of Congress, and that able 
report of Butler and Loughridge, you have lifted the debate 
on woman’s suffrage from the low ground of expediency, 
where ordinary men insist on holding it, into the higher 
realm of constitutional law. You have attacked, too, the 


last stronghold of the enemy—the social subordination of 


woman. 

You have also done a good thing in sueing some of our 
leading journals for libel. If you do not gain your suits, 
you will teach these editors that women, as “ citizens,’’ have 
some rights white men are bound to respect. They have 
misrepresented and vilified the leading women in our reform 
so long, without the least sense of guilt or fear of penalty, 
that they have really come to consider us all as legitimate 
subjects for their amusement or abuse—docile, pliant tools, 
adapted slike to their sunny or their savage words. 

At one time the press of this nation made itself merry over 
the bulls and blunders of the Irishman. Then “ poor Pat” 

ras the target for the people’s ridicule and scorn. But that 
is all passed away. With the ballot in his hand, the Irish- 
man soon became a power that editors and politicians could 
not afford to ridicule or ignore. 

Then Sambo took his turn. Our journals delighted to 
dwell on his thick skull, woolly head, shin-bone and long 
heel: but we hear no more of that now. Sambo is crowned 
with the rights of citizenship; he holds that sceptre of power, 
the ballot, in his hand. Ile sits in the Senate of the United 
States and the Legislature of Massachusetts: and lo! editors 
and politicians are compelled to do him reverence. 

But poor human nature must have some one to look down 
on, our sires and sons something to laugh at, and so woman 
is the target to-day, and will be until we make it the politi- 
cal interest of editors and politicians to mend their man- 
ners. 

Libel suits are good for the transition period; but the 
ballot is the mightiest leveler yet discovered in governments. 

When the votes of women make and unmake Presidents, 
the philosopher of the New York 7riune will soon find as 
many arguments in favor of Woman Suffrage as he now 
does against it. 

Miss Anthony and I have laughea over a letter of War- 
rington’s in the Springfield Jepublican, describing the trepi- 
dation of our friends at the Hub, lest your triend Mrs. 
Hooker’s presence should make them responsible for your 
social theories and your advent to the Woman’s Rights plat- 
form. Why did they not pass a resolution against Congress 
for giving you a hearing and reporting on your memorial? 
If you are the questionable character they assume, your 
wiles would be far more dangerous among our representa- 
tives at the capitai than in a convention of strong-minded 
women in Boston. 

But you must pardon those sweet sisters, for most of their 
speakers on the occasion seem to have been new recruits 
who did not believe in woman's suffrage five years ago. 

But their alarm is not more amusing than the prophetic 
vision of their chosen seer, in the Woman’s Journal, V. W. 
H., who now thinks we may vote in sixty years. Does not 
the reverend gentleman know that all women are voting in 
Wyoming to-day, and some have voted in other States? 
That we have declared ourselves ‘‘ citizens’”’ and intend to 
maintain our rights at the ballot box and in the courts, and that 
unless Congress gives us a declaratory act securing us in all 
our inalienable rights we shall secede from this bogus re- 
public, and set up a pure democracy of our own, assisted by 
all the just men who wish to enjoy the blessings of liberty 
and equality in government. 

Verily, this New England prophet has more skill in the 
rhetorical turn of sentence than in reaching the signs of the 
times. From Cheyenne we go to Denver. 

Respectfully yours, ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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In your issue of June 10, under the head of ‘‘ The Social 
Evil,” the St. Louis, Mo., committee say : 

‘* A law properly meeting all the exigencies of this great 
question will result in giving mankind an almost certain im- 
munity from the effects of a disease that has cursed the hu- 
man race from the dawn of the earlier civilization to the 
present.” 

No legal enactment will annul the unbending laws of na 
ture in this case, although it may modify the graver forms of 
the disease, but the disease itself is an effect that will remain 
as long asthe cause is untouched. “ The wa 
death,’ if we do sin we must suffer. 

It is a well-known fact that when excited by fear, grief or 
anger, the bite of a human being is very poisonous; this is 
particularly truein women (not that any woman ever bit 
me in the physical sense of the word), but women are far 
more sensitive than men, and their fear, grief, anger, love, 
hope and joy are far more intense. Let no one suppose 


ges of sin are 








that the saliva of the mouth is the only poisonous secretion 
of the female organism. That nature has sternly protected 
woman in her maternal relations witha poison so deadly that 
nothing that the human frame can bear will counteract it, 
can be demonstrated by any chemist of fair skill. This 
poison, which is formed on the principle that turns sugar to 
vinegar, first attacks the enamel of the teeth; hence dentists 
flourish in this country. In many cases more is secreted 
than man absorbs or nature will carry off; then women ab 
sorb it, and slow decay and death ensues. Any man who 
is mean enough to consort with an unwilling woman ought 
to suffer slow poison; and, although I know how the effect 
may be palliated, I never will tell. If the above be true, let 
no one scout at ‘‘ settled aversion’’ as acause for legal sepa- 
ration, or be stupid enough to suppose that the above is the 
only way in which the victims of unhappy marriage may 


slowly poison each other to death. Remember, ** The 


wages of sin are indeed death.” G. E. D 
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CUBA. 

There is scarcely a doubt but every thinking man in the 
United States believes that we shall in a few years absorb 
the principal of the West India Islands. A large majority of 
our people desire sucha consummation. The gallant Cubans, 
under the lead of Cespedes, Aguilera, Figueredo and other 
good men and patriots, have sustained themselves against al] 
the forces Spain could send against them for nearly three 
years; yet, our people halt in their moral support of these 
children of our treedom. 

Our teachings have raised up these true men to the stand 
ard of freedom, and they dare to battle for the right; they 
have done good work, the best their means and the obsta 
cles they have met would allow. Shall we now leave them 
to labor on through blood and carnage till they have bought 
their rights with all they prize? 

Our government is one of popular opinion. Our rulers 
have no policy of insistence; but they bow to the public and 
bide their time. There is little doubt that the fecling of the 
administration is right upon the Cuban question, but they do 
not feel supported by the people; if we come out and show 
our true feeling upon the subject, it will not be long before 
a way will be opened for government to give definite shape 
to our sympathies, and a band of true men will be saved to 
help mould their people into good citizens of this republic. 

What is the influence that keeps the public from giving 
full and free expression to their sympathy for the struggling 
Cubans? Is it fear of Spain’ Is it some sugar interest’ Do 
the planters owe so much money to the great money kings of 
New York, Boston and Baltimore that they labor to keep 
down the true feelings we have tor Cubans in common with 
all struggling people? 

If it be fear, are we afraid to do right ? We may fear the 
complications of European diplomacy, but let it not be said 
truthfully that we fear to do right. Let us inaugurate a 
new system of diplomatic intercourse—the American sys 
tem, of saying what we mean. Let us leave the tricks of 
trade to Wall street, and try what straightforward dealing 
will do for us in diplomacy. 

We want Cuba; why not say so? Because we can get it 
cheaper by waiting till war's devastation has prepared it for 
us. Shameupon us for our false economy and hard-hearted- 
ness. We have tried a war to free our slaves, which has 
proved the economy of war in general. We paid in cash 
fifteen hundred dollars for every slave, old, young, valuable 
or worthless, and in suffering and death four times that 
amount. 

Itis in the power of the United States to save further 
bloodshed, even without the use of dollars. Spain is not in 
a condition to refuse our mediation. Public opinion in 
Europe is against her, except that made by her bondholders 
The war has been carried on long enough to show that the 
Cubans are terribly in earnest. Spain can never govern the 
island except in the same manner she has done since the 
year 1808, when she declared the island in a state of siege, 
in which state it continues to-day. It is a shame to the 
civilization of this century that such government has been 
tolerated for over sixty years. It is the only remnant of the 
Middle Ages left upon earth ; yet a people of a more lib 
eral style of government, who have themselves been fighting 
to free their country, are striving to bind upon the poor 
Cubans the chains of slavery. And a great people who did 
not shrink froma terrible war against slavery cannot now 
spare a kind word for the gallant people! How much fight- 
ing is necessary in a revolt to make it popular ? ILlow much 
popularity is required to secure recognition from people 
claiming to be civilized? When the Cubans have driven 
every Spaniard from the island they will not need the aid of 
outsiders. But then we shall be ready to say well done. 
The Cubans are either right in their revolt or they are 
wrong. If there has been a government on earth for the last 
four hundred years from which revolt can be justified, then the 
Spanish rule in Cuba is such an one. That the people have 
not been able to drive the troops of Spain out of the island 
in three years does not alter the right or wrong of their 
cause. They may not succeed in three years more, but 
their cause is just and our people should wish them Gop 
SPEED. iH. 
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A favorite song in Paris, just now—“ Up in a_ balloon, 
boys.” 
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THE 


SOCIALISM, POSITIVISM AND NEO-POSITIVISM. 


THEIR ORIGIN, HISTORY AND DESTINY GLANCED AT. 

The foolish world believes, just now, that the tragic sup- 
pression of the Commune in Paris is the end of Socialism, 
just as though any idea, essentially true, was ever stamped 
out—really so—by persecution, or permanently ruined even 
by the faults and follies of its own advocates. The origin of 
Socialism is in the sentiment of Fraternity which 7 has in 
common with Christianity. The early Christians were com- 
munists. The tendency toward Socialism will never end 
till man becomes converted wholly into a devil, having no 
sympathy for oppressed and suffering man, and no sense of 

justice in his heart. Socialism isin part the aspiration for 
the Millennium, and in part the effort to find out how to real- 
ize the Millennium. The main difference between it and 
Christianity is that the Christianity of our day is for the 
most part dead, not believing in its own glorious ideals, and 
not even attempting to realize them; whereas Socialism both 
believes in them and is earnestly, but o!ten blindly and igno- 
rantly, striving to realize those same glorious ideals. 

For the most part, indeed, Socialism is hitherto a blind as- 
piration merely, or an earnest faith in the possibilities of 
realization, or, in fine, an empirical experiment unguided by 
science, and destined to a succession of disappointments; 
but just so was chemistry and every other science and grand 
achievement of humanity; precisely as in the achievements 
of the individual. We first aspire, we then believe, we then 
try and fail, and try and fail again; and we then reflect, crit- 
icise ourselves and our past conduct, and discover better 
ways to the sume end, and then we learn how, and try still 
again, and succeed. 

Just when the world will be most convinced that Social'sm 
is a ‘* dead duck,” just then it will rise like the pheenix out 
of its own ashes and astonish the world by the most trium- 
phant and overwhelming success—not through Jacobinism 
and bloodshed, but through science; through reflective 
knowledge on the better way to accomplish the same ends. 

A truly Scientific Reconstruction of Human Society was 
never attempted till the Pantarchy, aided by Universology, 
or the Science of Universal Principles, and the Philosophy of 
Integralism, or of THe GRranD RECONCILIATION of all the 
Sects, Parties, and Interests of Mankind—through Science and a 
Practical Organization. Al) this takes time and an Orderly 
Method of Evolution. It takes longer to grow an oak than 
it does to grow a pumpkin. Hence all these laborious years 
of preparation. Hence all this silly talk about failure. 
Hence misapprehension, distrust and prejudice. But, the 
world still moves! and, just wait a little longer! 

Two apparent exceptions exist to the statement made 
above, that no effort at a Scientific Reconstruction of Society 
has hitherto been made. These are the instances of Charles 
Fourier, founder of Fourierism, and Auguste Comte, 
‘*founder of Positivism.’’ What I mean, rather, is, that no 
ripened and truly conceived scientific etfort has ever heretofore 
been made. All the various efforts, and notably those of 
Robert Owen, St. Simon and John H. Noyes at Oneida, em- 
brace or imply scientific elements; and Fourier and Comte 
come far nearer to the rank of Social Scientists—are, indeed, 
Social Scientists and Scientific Reconstructionists in a lower 
and incipient sense. 

First a word in respect to Fourier; and then another in 
respect to Comte. 

Fourier was not,strictly speaking,a Scientist atall. He was 
an Intuitionist. One of those men who feel out and dog- 
matically utter profound truths, which the scientific discov- 
erer afterward finds to have been previsions or adumbrations 
of what science was to demonstrate, which it will also rec- 
tify and recast. He called himself the Seer or Prophet of 
Science; and he was ‘hat, most grandly. He was also the 
Poet of Socialism, where Comte is the dull prose writer; the 
mere commonplace proser on the same subject. Nobody 
who has ever really read Fourier, and imbibed the true 
spirit of his wonderful conceptions of the possibilities of 
Humanity and of the prospective order of Human affairs on 
the earth, ever lives thereafter, ideally, in this same dull 
commonplace work-a-day world, which other people inhabit 
around us. 

In the New York World of June 2 (1871) is a well-consid- 
ered historical sketch, in a five-column article, of Commun- 
ism and Socialism in France. It is to be hoped that the 

World, which has succeeded tothe rank of the leader of 
Speculative and Scientific Thought in America among the 
dailies, which used to be held by the 7rhune, will complete 
this cursory view of the subject by spreading its observa- 
tions over England and America. I extract from that 
article the following account of Fourierism: 


FOURIERISM. 

Contemporary with Saint Simon was Francois Marie Chas. 
Fourier, the founder of the French communistic or socialistic 
system which bears his name, and which our readers will 
remember it was attempted some years ago to carry into 
practical operation in various parts of the United States. Al- 





though Fourier was born in 1772 and published the pro- 
gramme of his system as Jong ago as 1808, he does not appea 
to have enrolled any disciples until about the year 1825. The 
revolution of 1830 afforded a hearing in France for all who 
had startlicg social novelties to proclaim, and Fourier then 
began to attract a popular audience. Out of comparative ob- 
scurily he rose to an extent of popularity and power which 
astonished men more conversant with the ordinary world, 
and induced them to look to the theories of social organiza- 
tion as a more promising field of enterprise than it had 
seemed to be in a country so entirely under subjection of im- 
mediate practical influence as France. His system was 
founced on calculations which, he maintained, were the 
counterpart of Newton's philosophical system, and which 
he considered admitted of no contradiction or divergence; he 
was, therefore, unable to brook the rivalry of other 
theorists, and consequently undertook to warn the world 
against impostors by the publication, in 1831, of ‘‘ Pieges et 
Charlatanisme des deux sectes Saint Simon et Owen.”’ 

The fundamental law upon which Fourier based his pecu- 
liar system was what he called the attraction of the passions, 
which he found amounted to the number of twelve, and in 
this respect bore some analogy to the sidereal system, the 
prismatic colors, and the gamut; and by this law he dis- 
covered that mankind naturally formed itself into phalanxes 
or cOmmunes of about eighteen hundred persons each, in 
which ideal life, attraction, or passion supplied every requi- 
site. And thus ‘labor will be a charm, a taste, a preter- 
ence—in short, a passion. Each man will devote himself to 
the occupation that he likes—to twenty occupations if he 
likes twenty. A charming rivalry, an enthusiasm always 
new, will preside over human labor when under the law of 
attraction ; men will be associated by groups, the last social 
traction by series, which are the association of groups—by 
phalanxes, which are the association of series.” It will thus 
be seen that the leading feature of Fourierism consisted in 
the idea of associating mankind universally into little com- 
munities or phalanxes, by the operation of their natural in- 
clinations and tastes, each community forming a united firm 
or copartnership of various trades, and all drawing their 
provision from a common fund, and dividing the prof- 
iis periodically among the members according to the three 
categories of labor, capital and talent—labor to share as 
five, capital as four, and talent as three in the distribution. 
It is in this division of profits that Fourier has been thought 
peculiarly happy, especially as from the principle here laid 
down has emanated the doctrine of co-operation as applied 
to industry, which has been so successfully carried into opera 
tion both in Europe and America. In this allotment no dif- 
ficulty can be created in the portion awarded to the cepital- 
ists, as it must be divided amongst them in proportion to 
what capital they severally supply; but in the distribution 
of the other two portions a difficulty presents itself, as all 
species Of labor and all descriptions of talent are not 
equally remunerative. M. Fourier declares that labors most 
necessury to the community shall be most highly recom- 
pensed; then, those that are useful; and last of all, those 


which administer—as fine arts—only to pleasure and 
amusements. The reason given for this is, that necessary 


labors are nearly all of a repugnant nature and should 
therefore be most amply rewarded. To determine the 
degree of talent the individual has displayed, the principle 
of election is called in. There is, however, a higu order 
of talent which is considered quite apart and which in- 
cludes great artists, great mechunicians, and great writers, 
who beiong to no special phalanx, but to humanity; the 
world is charged with their remuneration, which will be 
awarded by a jury assembled at the world’s metropolis, 
which M. Fourier would locate at 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A strict equality of wealth was not included in Fourier’s 
scheme of a society, but every one was to have a sufficiency, 
and to obtain apartments and sustenance in the phalanstere 
suitable to his fortune. The projector guaranteed, however, 
that there should be no vanity among wie rich, and no mor- 
tification felt by the poorer brethren of the establishment. 

Fourier considered that the great advantages to be derived 
from grouping persons into phalanxes would consist in their 
being enabled to occupy a handsome and convenient resi- 
dence, instead of four hundred miserable cottages, and at 
the same cost. For instance, one enormous kitchen would 
replace 400 small and ill-appointed kitchens; one vast cellar 
400 litle cellars ; one gigantic laundry 400 damp, wretched 
out-houses. While in this immense structure steam might 
be employed for many purposes, and thus considerable labor 
might be saved. 


Now, then, as to Comte and the Positivists ; what is to be 
said: Probably nothing without off nding some prejudices ; 
nothing without seeming to be presumptuous and assuming. 
Comte is the reigning God of the actual Olympus. No man’s 
thought is making more progress into the minds of all the 
other leading thinkers of the world, and so into that of the 
masses of mankind, than that of ‘‘ the founder of Positiv- 
ism ;’’ and there is nothing in which I more rejoice than that 
itisso. I do not mention Spencer in this connection, be- 
cause he is purely in the speculative domain. He does not 
propose any polity, any reconstruction of society, anything 
grandly practical. 

‘‘Comte, therefore, reigns alone ; and if, instead of a few 
hundreds of earnest students of his writings and amuch 
smaller number of acceptors of his new Religion and Social 
Scheme there were as many tens of thousands, they would 
only be asort of Primary School on a large scale for grad- 
uating at the right time into the High School of Integralism, 
Universology and Pantarchitm. These absolutely absorb 
and embrace the whole of ‘ Positivism,’ along with the 
ideas of all the less exact Schools, with a scientific criticism 
and rectification of their own; while yet they have in them- 
selves, also, a whole ocean of New Scientific Discovery, 
raising the whole subject to a Higher Plane, which Positiv- 
ism barely approximates to but falls short of attaining. 

I find it necessary, therefore, first to enlarge the meaning 
of ordinary Positivism beyond the technical following of 
Comte (conferring on it, so enlarged, if you will, the new 


name Echosophy) and then to distinguish the whole of 


this Ordinary Sphere of Positivism by a specialization of the 
name—calling it, for instance, Proto-Positivism (‘he first or 
crude form), and then to bestow upon the Newer and High- 
er Development founded in Universology the name Neo- 
Positivism (or the new stage of Positivism). 
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By and by, when all ‘ Positivists” and Echosophists shall 
have investigated and accepted Universology, asthey will 
do, this distinction will in a measure have served its purpose, 
and may partially fallaway. Itis the same as whenI am 
compelled to use, temporarily, the name New Catholic 
Church for the Ecclesiastical Side of the Pantarchy, and Old 
Catholic Church for the Roman Catholic Mother Church, 
until such time as the College of Cardinals, at Rome, shall 
heal this apparent schism in the church, and also reconcile 
all the Protestants lying between these two extremes by rec. 
ognizing the head of the New Church as the Pope of the Old 
Church also! You see how very easy it would be to settle 
this little matter, and remove the complication—over a bottle 
of burgundy. Indeed, the Pope himself now incumbent, 
already old, may, since his Infallibility is completely deter- 
mined on, dispense with the intervention of the Cardinals, 
and name, dv fullibly, his own successor. This is simplifica 
tion down to ultimates, when the government of the world 
could all be conveyed in a one-horse buggy. IfI have a 
legate in Rome already negotiating with his Holiness on 
this subject, the public will only recognize the fact as a piece 
of prudent foresight under the circumstances. But all this 
is merely illustrative. I was talking of Positivism, and im- 
pliedly of its accompanying ‘‘ Religion of Humanity.” 

Comte made himself the Pope of that Church, and, as yet, 
he has no successor. If Integralism proves to be merely tle 
Higher Grade of Positivism, it will of course aggregate Pos- 
itivism, or Proto-positivism, to itself, and the distinctive pre- 
fix Neo- will be no longer requisite. Positivism will express, 
in a sense, the whole scope of the subject ; but never so well 
as Integralism. 

In any classification of Socialists and Reformers I frequent 
ly find myself unconsciously dropping out Josiah Warren ; 
and yet everybody Knows that [rank him among the most 
exact and the greatest of thinkers on this great sutject ; and 
that I never iail to repeat and to emphasize my indebtedness 
to him for some of my leading doctrines. The reason is that 
he stands so peculiarly alone that he is difficult to classify. 
He does not so much propose to build anything as he does 
to provide certain Essential Principles in order that the true 
Social Order may rightly and simultaneously devolop itself 
—chietly Individuality and Equity. His doctrine is a sort 
of quariz-crushing machine, by which the Materials of Exist- 
ing Society will be transitionally comminuted and prepared 
for entering harmoniously into whatsoever new Social Rela 
tions they may be adapted to,and the gold extracted from 
the sand—each as good for its own purposes. 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 





Pe eee 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ALWATO. 

The following lists of words and illustrations of Alwato 
word-building, prepared tor and used in the Liberal Club 
Lecture on the subject, is what was promised for this week 
in the last number of The Bulletin. a ae * 

To illustrate the process of word-building in Alwato, and 
to show the relationship between the words and the ideas 
represented, let us take the constitution of human society 
and its distribution into its various Constituents and govern 
mental aspects: 

h denotes spirit, breath. 

oO aspect or presence, anything in view. 

ho, spirit-presence, denotes human rational existence in the 
widest sense. 

m means extension, magnitude. 

a nicans, substance, reality. 

ma means, therefore, mass. 

ho,ma denotes therefore, human society, the mass of 
people, ‘‘ the masses,” 

$s means collection, assembly, as of individual points, atoms, 
or persons. 

t central-unition, atness, the 
which. 

st means various units assembled around a centre-unit; 
compare the stake-and-stones used to bound afield in survey- 
ing; hence anything established, or instituted, or made firm 
and permanent, in a manner similar to this. 

The vowels in their series have the following meanings; 
their pronunciation is given in the parentheses: 

i (ee in feet), centre, individual, being. 

e (a in paper), side, relation, law. 

a (ah!), substance, reality, wealth. 

o (aw in arful), extension, space, solidarity. 

u (uh! ~ in curd), protension, Time, Continuity. 

o (like English 0), presentation, clear view, scientific 
theory. 

u (oo in fool), confection, blending, practice. 

iu (ew in few), cohabiting, habit from attraction, delighted 
use. 

of (oy in bey), overhead; climatic conditions. 

ai (i in pine), underfoot ; soil and locality conditions, 

au (ou in hovse), the summing up in aggregate of all the pre- 
ceding meanings. 

-io (ee-0), as a termination or word-ending, means a domain 
or sphere, or range of things included. 

-to means thing in a very general sense; contracts to -t. 

We are now prepared for turther combinations. 

Stau,to or staut means the state or thing instituted, in the 
most integral or all-sided sense; because au sums up all the 
vowels, and then dissolves, as it were, into the following 
series of particulars. We shall return to the stau,io or stauto 
at the end. 
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homa,sti,io is the personne! of human society 

homa,ste,io is the parente/, relations, laws 

homa,sta,io is the Real Estate, 
wealth. 


Substance; Common 
homa,std,io is the human family in Space; Solidarity. 
homa,stwv,io, the same in Time; Continuity. 
homa,sto,io, societary views, Doctrine, Science. 
homa,stu,io, societary, practice, experience. 
homa,stiu,io, the individual occupations. 
homa,stoi,io, the climatic conditions of a society. 
homa,stai,io, the soil or settlement conditions. 
homa,stau,io, the whole of these aspects and conditions 

aggregated. 

-sta as termination means state or governmental aspect, 
more specifically. Dropping, as no longer essentially neces- 
sary to the sense, the prefix homa and aflixing sta, we have 
the following scries of words: 

Stito,sta personal government; the State under the control 
of an individual. 

Steto,sta the republic ; 
constitution and laws. 


the State as administered under 


Stato,sta, plutocracy; the government of 
wealthy. 


wealth or the 


Stoto,sta spiritual government (aerial, overhead, relative to 
space, air, breath, spirit). 

Stuto,sta temporal government (related to temporalities 
and times). 

Stoto,sta, the State under the clear scientific theory of 
government—universological; Neo-spiritual. 

Stuto,sta the State under definite, scientifically directed 
experience; Neo-Temporal, True Practical. 

Stiuto,sta, the State as constituted from the sovereignty of 
every individual wrought into the experience of the whole 
and presided over by science; Centro-Pantarchal. 

Stoito,sta the spiritual branch of the pantarchal govern- 
ment—predominantly masculine. 

Staito,sta the temporal branch of the pantarchal govern- 
ment—predominantly feminine. 

Stauto,sta the integral or many-aspected pantarchal theory 
and scheme of government. 

This series of namings may be contracted to merely : 

Stito or stit. 

Steto or stet. 

Stato or stat. 

Stoto or stot. 

Stuto or stut. 

Stoto or stot. 

Stuto or stut. 

Stiuto or stiut. 

Stoito or stvit. 

Staito or stait. 

Stauto or staut. 

It will also be found that in the precise order of this series 
the governmental idea is steadily evolving itself, or de- 
veloping. : 

First is personal government, more or less despotic, cen- 
tering in the king or other representative individual—stito. 

Second is relational government, limited monarchies, 
republics, etc., in which rights are defined and regulated by 
the constitutions and laws—steto. 

Third is Plutocracy—stato—the government of the na- 
tions, whether monarchical or republican, by the capitalists. 
We are just passing now through the transformation from 
steto to stato; from the government of laws to the govern- 
ment of riches; from republicanism to plutocracy or *‘Com- 
mercial Feudalism,” foretold by Fourier half a century ago. 

The remedy for this state of affairs, the solution of the 
stat, is propounded by Comte, in the division of the govern- 
ing authority into a spiritual and a temporal branch—the 
spiritual to consist of a new priesthood of the learned, who 
shall renounce wealth, themselves, but organize an influential 
counterpoise over the mere plutocratic governors, who shall 
then be recognized and aided by the priesthood and the 
people, and held responsible, as the temporal government. 

These two branches of the Comtean or proto-positive sys- 
tem of government are stot and stvt. These vowels, 0 and 1, 
are bastard vowels, this discrimination being vague, as not 
guided by any positive canon of criticism such as univer- 
sology supplies. They are, therefore, clarified, exalted and 
rendered cardinary instead of ordinary in the corresponding 
Neo-positive aspects of universal government denoted by 
stot and stut. 

Stiut is the state as constituted from a central corps of 
governing geniuses who shall first have completely individu- 
alized themselves, or learned self-government, and who then 
unite to govern others by attraction, and is of course mainly 
future. 

Stoit and stait are public and domestic, respectively. 

And, finally, stau,to is Integral Pantarchism, embracing, 
unifying and reconciling all the other powers. 

The scale is more properly twelve. One step has been 
omitted here for special reasons. 

Arn -— ore 
[For Woodhull & Claflin's Weekly. | 
LETTER ON INDIVIDUALITY FROM JOSIAH 
WARREN. 
To Mr. ANDREWS : 

Sir—I feel myself called on to find fault with your classi- 
fication of myself and others in the last number of this paper 
(of the 24th June). You say, in eflect, that I have started a 
‘*sehool” of ‘‘ Individualists’’ who define and demand 





righis, mainly * * * while ‘‘ Integralism insists, with 
the plain common sense of the legal code and the court 
house, that Rights and Duties are correlative, and so they 
will always be found to be.” 

I find fault with your classifying all those who realize the 
universal, ever-present individualities of persons and things 
as being the followers of me, or any body else. 

There is something very repugnant to one conscious of 
acting from his own knowledge, to be tacked to an és, with- 
out his knowledge or consent—to be made one of a string 
of dried herrings upon a stick, to be carried about by any 
one man. A clear perception and appreciation of Individu- 
ality is the end of all this violation of /ndividual Sovereignty; 
and there is no propriety, but an offence, in implying that 
intelligent people do not use their own faculties, but take 
their thoughts on the authority of other people. 

I have often met those who, having read or heard some- 
thing on Individuality, have exclaimed, “ There! that is just 
what Ihave felt and seen more or less clearly all my life- 
time!” They were not of my “school,” but of their enn 
school ; which was their life’s experience. 


COMMENTS. 
FREE TRADE IN Gossir. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Warren to find fault with Jezny 
classified. It is alike honorable to his heart and to his fidelity 
to principle as he understands it, that he objects equally to 
other people being classified as his followers, or as belong- 
ing to his sehool, and to any allusion to himself as having 
founded a School at all—since some people are partially selt- 
educated into the same ideas without having availed them- 
selves of his aid. He adds: “A clear perception and ap- 
preciation of Individuality is the end of all this violation of 
Individual Sovereignty.”” What Mr Warren means in this 
is that it isa violation of A’s Individual Sovereignty if B 
speaks of him as belonging to a particular class or school of 
thinkers, or as the follower in any respect of any other man 
—at Jeast, without the previous consent of A. Now, I de- 
light in this ultraism in the application of a principle, mainly 
because one can understand it. One sees exactly where the 
doctrinaire stands, and can either accept or criticise and ob- 
ject or reject with equal intelligibility. 

Now, the simple fact is that Mr. Warren has founded a 
school, very technical and exact in its terms, and very im- 
portant in the world, and has furnished us with this very 
phrase, the Sovereignty of the Individual, which enables us 
to talk more understandingly on this subject ; and has given 
to Individuality itself the technical significance which re- 
sults from the impress of his own genius. 
his part of the honor of this accomplishment makes any dif- 
ference in the fact, nor dispenses others with the right and 
the duty of honoring him accordingly. Unconsciously he 
still maintains his position, in the face of his disclaimer, as a 
master and an expositor of his distinctive doctrine. In the 
sentence I have just quoted he comes forward to tell us how 
“ Individuality” is to be understood and how it should mod- 
ify our conduct ; and, he adds, *‘ there is no propriety, but an 
offence,” in doing any other way. 

Again, it makes no difference that some people have not 
needed Mr. Warren’s instructions so much as some others. 
I was one who did need them. I am proud to have be- 
longed to his school, and, if he doesn’t exclude me, to belong 
there still. Nay, I don’t see that he can exclude me. I owe 
an immense debt of gratitude to him for the indoctrination 
which I got in hisschool; and he shall not prevent me from 
always being true to the acknowledgment of it. I am not 
only a follower of the doctrine but I am and shall be a fol- 
lower of Josiah Warren personally, a subject of his Intel- 
lectual Kingdom, as long as I live; and it is a part of my in- 
dividuality to proclaim that allegiance ; and it is part of my 
mission, I believe, to help take the nonsense out of Young 
America on this very subject of schools, masters and pupils. 
It is as honorable, in its degree, to be a pupil as to be a mas- 
ter; and it is treacherous and ungrateful not to acknowledge 
our intellectual indebtedness ; not to delightin knowing and 
having others know who our masters have been. ‘Call no 
man master’ is a half truth,and means in the sense which 
suppresses our own freedom and individuality. ‘* Call every 
man master who really is so by the supremacy of his ability 
and sphere” is the otherjhalf truth, which counterparts the 
former. It is a sneaking and weak policy to refuse honor 
and gratitude to those who have taught us or guided us, and 
who have, perhaps, generously sacrificed their lives or the 
best part of them in acquiring the power of doing so and in 
doing it. 

Vindicate and abide hy the eract truth in the matter, irhat 
ever it ix,” is the axiom which covers the whole ground. 

But I have not done with the subject. Mr. Warren ob 
jects to being ‘“* tacked to an wm,” to being ‘‘ made one of a 
string of dried herrings upon a stick, to be carried about by 
any one man ;” that is to say, he objects to folks being classi- 
fied, and objects on the ground that it encroaches on their 
individuality to do so. Now, I think that Individuality is a 
somewhat larger thing than Mr. Warren would make of it; 
that he has shown, perhaps, somewhat more skill in elabor- 
ating his doctrine abstractly than he shows in applying it 
practically ; that he wouid, in other words, if left entirely to 
his own Individuality, narrow and belittle his doctrine, in- 
stead of magnifying its many-sidedness. 

I recently put the question to Mr. Bergh, jocosely, whether 
it is not cruelty to animals to prevent bull dogs from fight- 
ing. I now put the question to Mr. Warren, seriously, 
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| tion, and rectifies the errors of the first. 





whether it is not an encroachment on the individuality of 
Classifiers to prohibit them from classifying; whether if ] 
tend by my organization and conviction of uses to throw 
men and things into classes on the rround of then common 
or general peculiarities—-whether I have not the same right 
to do so as he has, if organized or convinced otherwise, to 
individualize them, by throwing them out of classes alto 
gether. Men are quite as apt to object, al8o, to being taken 
out of the class to which they think they belong, as they are 
to object to being confounded with a class to which they 
think they do not belong. 

But in neither case do we actually put a man into or out 
We have a 


right to think him into or out ot any Class, because we are 


of a class by telling where we think he belongs. 


so organized that we cannot help ourselves, cannot do other- 
wise. Who, then, has the right to say that we shall not say 
What we tink; or even endeavor to make others see what 
we see and think » 

Classification is just as essentially a natural and necessary 
operation of the human mind as Individualization: is indeed 
only another and in an important sense a higher instance o1 
kind of Individualization. Mr. Warren ¢annot think of 
particular red-haired man without strongly tending to think 
of the other red-haired men and women in the world with 
whom he seems naturally to be classified; so ot tall men and 
short men, lean men and fat men, etc., on to intinity. 7% 
tndivuduality of ClUsse8 iS CR Li flieite anid as wnportant ~y th 
higher scientific sense, more tinportant—than that Wn ludividuats 
Science consists in part of nothing else but classification. 

We begin thought by a sort of crude first-blush Classifica 
tion, the Unismal Stage of mental discriminition. In this 
we generalize upon too narrow a basis of facts, and without 
Analysis and Individualization, and hence our first Classiti 
cations are mere crude aggregations—but so natural still that 
we cannot avoid them. 


rudualize, 


We then learn to Analyze and Jnd 
This 1s the Duismal Stage of the mental Evolu 
But to stop there js 
to rest in a new error, or at a new stage of imperfection in 
the process. The Third and Final siage (Trinismal) is a 
new and true Classification based on the Unity of Resem.- 
blances evolved from the Analysis and Individualization— 
which is Higher Type, the Extracted Essence of [ndivi 
duality itself. Or rather, the Trinism, is in its own higher 
sens’, the Tri-unism, or the holding in a Balanced Vibration, 
betore the mind of both the Individuality and the Class 
To acthere exclusively to either is to be a Simplist—not an In 
tegralist, Which is far higher and better. 

Practically, it is the same as in theory We cannot live 
an hour without classifying the people about us. We are a! 
ways hanging everybody on sticks like dried herrings; and it 
is convenient, and right, and necessary, that we should do 
so; only let us cultivate «a/se the power to take the berrings 
off the stick and judge of every one of them separately. The 
doctrine of domg these opposite things (Unismal and atter 
wards Trinismal, the Class—Duismaul, the Singling of the In 
dividuals) is Integralism. It is the doctrine of lookiny ‘‘two . 
ways for Sunday.” Everybody who can’t do this is a Sim 
plist, a Sectarian, and, if he is attached to his half-truth, a 
bigot. And there are very few pecple who can. Men need 
to have their minds stretched enormously to render them 
competent to see the different sides of a complex Truth—and 
all Truth is complex. 

The remedy, therefore, for the evil which Mr. Warren 
feels does not lie, except transitionally, in the direction he is 
looking—his suppression of the mght to classify folks 
Transitionally, itis well for him to urge just what he is 
urging, as it wakes people up to the perception of the wrong: 
and his remedy is the only one that can be resorted to, es 
the Sovere vgnty of the Individual is conceded, 

But the moment that concession is made it don’t matter 
how much people classify us—as soon, that is to say, as they 
abandon the right to do anything more about it than to think 
as they must, and to say, if they choose, just what they 
think. The concession of our right to be and do as we must o1 
choose, takes the sting out of their opinions, whether thought 
or expressed. Conceding aright to others restores, there 
fore, a ght to ourselves—which is the sublime operation of 
Freedom everywhere. 

But until you concede the right to everybody te be what 
they are, whether as to personality or class-affiliations, you 
may well be called on to shut your mouth; tor every time 
you criticise you also encroach. You assert, in thought af 
least, an authority to interfere ; you imply a hostility; you 
declare war—and the lover of peace, like Mr. Warren. 
justified, then, in appealing to you to close your lips. But 
the moment your right is conceded to be let alone, it be 
comes your business to harden and reconcile yourself to the 
free expressions of the ideas which your conduct inspires in 
other minds, lest you be found suppressing the/r Individual 
ity. More than this, these classifications and criticisms, of 
fensive and injurious before, become now most precious 
means of instruction and self-improvement to all of us. We 
may well repeat, each one of us, Burns’ little invocation 

*O! wud some power the giftie vie us 
To see oursels as ithersa see us.’ 

And there is nothing that can help us to do so more effec 
tually than to unloose the tongues of everybody and set them 
to wagging in perfect freedom about us all. ~ 

This ix free trade in gossip, Gossip is the most precious 
privilege in society. Every old lady and many a young man 
and maiden knows that fact instinctively and helps to vingi 
eate the right toit. The wrong is not in the gossip.  / 
the claim rhich ACCOM Pant x at ty make OUR Opn ‘tv Pury 
for the rondiuct of othe I's, Give up this latte r claim and We 
may all revel in gossip every day and hour; we may clussily 
everybody in ten thousand diflerent ways just wherever we 
think they belong; we may never hesitate to say what we 
think, because everybody will be free to attach ist as much 
or just as little importance to our thinking as it may seem to 
go for, to them | 

Hurrah, then, for free trade in gossip ; after the principle of 
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social yon-why feorrention sitll have heen radica yddie citled ari 
estublished, "This franchise is the premium on the adoption 
of this tundamentul canon of true social order and inte 
course, Nothing delights everybody so much as personalitie 
and personalities are legitimate, When freedom has first bee 
conceded. 

I reserve a portion of Mr. Warren’s letter for further com 
ment in another number. S. P. A, 
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OUR INDIAN TROUBLES—THE CURE. 


BY JOHN B. WOLFF. 


NO. X. 

Having ascertained to some extent the causes which have 
produced the present effects—the very roots of the trees 
bearing the bitter fruits the nation has been eating—it is meet 
that the axe should be laid into the root, This will be done 
boldly and fearlessly, notwithstanding the facts that no 
member of Congress has had nerve enough to attempt the 
construction of a bill, nor even the defence of one already 
constructed, exhaustive of this subject. The Indian com- 
mittees to whom this subject belongs as a specialty have 
found no time to digest or present such a bill, and the 
dernier resort, the forlorn hope of the Administration, the 
new departure on Indian affairs, the voluntary pious com- 
mission, instructed and encouraged by special order of the 
President, have also failed to do anything more than slightly 
modify a small part of the abuses, and utterly failed to 
digest and recommend any generic plan adapted to the 
whole work now and forever. 

A few fundamental principles and immutable facts con- 
stitute the key to the solution of this vexed and refractory 
question. We have our choice of destruction or preserva- 
tion, of public support or self-support. If these Indians 
are entitled to life, then they are entitled to that 
life in the way they elect until the pressing demand 
of increasing population requires a change of method and 
a reduction of quantities. 

For the present, at least, a large part of them may and 
should, as matter of economy and right, be left on their 
original reservations and lands, with or without government 
aid, as may be deemed best. From these lands, all whites, 
except those required by the necessities of the Indians them- 
selves, and such as may be compelled to pass as travelers, 
and as travelers only over their lands, should be excluded 
entirely and completely. But some man will say, the Ameri- 
can people will not stand this; but if we mean to deal with 
the Indians honestly they must be made to stand it. This 
will necessitate troops. Not at all. The Indians should 
have full power in the premises to protect themselves from 
all trespassers. There they should be allowed to remain 
until the conditions are favorable for the next step in the 
programme. 

The next step after determining to deal with the question 
fairly, is to withdraw all the troops from within the reserva- 
tions of such Indians as have not ceded their lands, unless 
they, the Indians, willingly consent to have them remain. 
The demand of Red Cloud, for the removal of Fort Fetter- 
man, was legitimate, and should have been granted. And 
this rule should be applied to all of this class of Indians. 
Then all the military establishments in the States, where 
there are no Indians, should be disbanded, and the large and 
valuable reservations disposed of for the benefit of the tax- 
payers. 

Having disposed of these items, and acting on the assump- 
tion that we do not mean extermination, we would consider 
the question of 

RESERVATIONS. 

The points to be aimed at are—1. The concentration of 
the Indians. If possible they should be collected into one 
grand district, with reservations, graduated to numbers and 
advancement. But as this is impossible, and would be 
unjust, two or three at most would be necessary to meet this 
part of the conditions with which we have to deal. 

These reservations should be selected first of all with re- 
gard to the self-support of the Indians under new and im- 
proved methods. The history of human progress shows 
that the first and natural step toward the application of 
labor to the development of the means of support is the 
pastoral—keeping herds of stock, subsisting from the milk 
and flesh, and covering themselves with the skins. 

The Indians do this practically with the wild animals, 
and keep, besides, large herds of horses, which constitute 
their chief wealth. To say, then, that they are already 
herdsmen is certainly true. Here, then, we find a capacity 
on which we can predicate their self-support within a very 
short time. The mistake of our civilizers has been crowd- 
ing the Indian too fast. We hive forced on him new 
methods of support in advance of his capacity—a new God 
and religious faith, and a new form of government. The 
first, great and only legitimate object of the government is 
to educate them easily and economically into new, per- 
manent and certain means of self-support; and to protect 
them perfectly from all depredators, until they are self-pro- 
tecting as well as self-supporting, or are incorporated with 
the body politic, and so have a common share of the bless- 
ings and cursings of our civilization. The duties of the 
government are material and moral only so far as relates to 
civil duties, and it should not only not attempt to impose 
any new system of religion, but so far as any such imposition 
may tend to distract the mind of its wards and so prevent 
the material duties of the government, it should prohibit the 
same. This is doubtless shocking to our pious friends ; but 
they may console themselves with the fact that the Indian’s 
acquaintance with the Great Spirit is closer than their own; 
that he has a better morality, a better humanity, and a better 
show for heaven than the great majority of orthodox 
Christians. 

A sensible Methodist lady, the daughter of a minister and 








& missionary of twenty years’ standing, said thus: ‘I am 
done with teaching the Indian a new God and a new reli- 
gion. He has those adapted to his present condition and is 
satisfied. I take from him these and give him those he can- 
not understand. I make him unhappy and confused and so 
defeat myself.’’ She might have said this of every human 
being, and so have found an argument to stop all officious 
intermeddling in matters of conscience. But the point is 
this: The reservations should be selected with due regard 
to the pastoral, and then the mixed pastoral and agricultural 
pursuits, 

It will be said that the Indians will waste the original 
stock. Only ignorance says this. Many of the Indians of 
the southwest have large herds of sheep and goats, produced 
from stock taken from the whites; they spin and weave ; 
they make baskets and bottles of willows which will hold 
water ; they have neither wheel nor loom, and yet they 
make blankets in colors and impervious to water. And here 
it may be said that every annual report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs proves that they can be made self-support- 
ing in a short time if properly treated. 

Inasmuch as the mountains are full of the precious metals 
coveted by the white man—the arable land is limited—the 
snows often deep, the winters long and the cold severe, and 
above all, inasmuch as the mountain regions are infested 
with that curse of curses, the grasshopper, which consumes 
all before it when it comes, no mountain reservation is safe 
for the proposed changes necessary to educate them into 
self-support. 

ann eee 

SMALL-POx has broken out in politics. Vaccination 
would not at first sight seem a subject for political antago- 
nism. But just as a hot-tempered man will quarrel on the 
turning of a straw, so in an excited condition of the public 
mind, any little spark may bring about a mighty fire. The 
British government favors prevention of disease. Vaccina- 
tion is supposed to prevent small-pox. A large number of 
medical men and well-informed laymen say that vaccination 
is a humbug, that it does more harm than good—introduces 
the positive to escape the possible malady—nay, more, that 
vaccination is no preventive unless oft repeated; therefore, 
raccination is odious and people won't have it. Hence fines 
ef the rich, imprisonments of the poor, and much strongly 
expressed disgust. Now we come to the political problem. 
What right has the majority to inflict on the minority a real 
suffering and annoyance, on the plea of public good—not for- 
getting how illusory and phantasmal is that same ** public 
good.” Has Jones a right to Jay hands on Brown's baby 
and vaccinate it for fear Jones’ boys shall catch the small- 
pox? What would Brown do in that case? Jones knows 
how itis himself. But if all the Joneses in the world en- 
ter into compact against the health and bappiness of little 
Brown, what difference does that make, except increase of 
force? 

ee ee 

Sorosts has just held its last seance and has adjourned for 
the season. According to Eleanor Kirk Sorosis is not a wo- 
man’s rights society. ‘‘ Never was a greater mistake ; the 
object of the Sorosis is to bring together women engaged in 
literary, scientific and philanthropic pursuits with a view of 
rendering them helpful to each other and useful to society.” 
If this be not a phase of women’s rights we shall be glad to 
know what is. Sorosis, however, has had its uses, though 
they might have been deeper and broader. It served to 
show even that women have some life—some ambition out- 
side the four walls of the family home, free from the influ- 
ence and control of the men. The assertion of social inde- 
pendence goes straight to the root of the matter. 

aN SO rrr’ 

Does the public know or does the public care about the 
wages that women receive in stores? Male mechanics in- 
sist on eight hoursa day. Ten hours is still the rule for 
both male and female mechanics. In stores young women 
are expected to be educated, to behave well and dress 
nicely, and most of them fill this bill. They work from 
eight in the morning to nine in the evening, and six dollars 
a week is counted good pay. Seven and a half cents an 
hour. But there are more who work for three cents an hour 
than for seven. 

THE SPECIAL fitness of women for teaching is a favorite 
proposition with educational writers. It has been repeated 
with such iteration in Superintendents’ and Commissioners’ 
reports, that we may as wellaccept it as settled, for all prae- 
tical purposes. The result has been female appointments in 
the ratio of about thirty women to one man. But still the 
men have the best places, and are paid double wages. This 
is precisely one of those grievances that never will be settled 
without the woman's vote. 

ne eee 


THE VINDICATION OF LA COMMUNE. 





The very general condemnation passed upon the Paris 
Commune isa striking instance of the proneness of humanity 
to judge without hearing the other side. Isolated and voice- 
less, the Commune stood at first at the mercy of the repre- 
sentations of its enemies, and at first the verdict adjudged 
aguinst it by the general sentiment of civilization was guilty 
on every count of murder, arson, robbery and malicious 
mischiet. That it raised a wanton standard of revolt; that 
it robbed the Bank of France, sought to destroy the nation’s 
monuments of glory, and essayed, in its final agony, to con- 
sume the city in one great conflagration, are the charges 
made against it by the Thiers government, and these charges 
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have met a ready belief. In the sacred name of justice, it is 
time to set the errors of this belief right. 

After the battle of Sedan the city of Paris led the way in 
casting down the empire and uprearing the republic, and the 
nation at large ratified that course. When the war closed 
France stood before the world as a republic, and to avert 
the restoration of either imperialism or monarchy the Com- 
mune sprang into existence, and the city of Paris took up 
arms. With our ideas that all rightful governmental power 
is of the people, and that those to whom authority is dele- 
gated have no right to use it longer or for any other pur- 
pose than may be indicated by those who delegate it, there 
isno room to blame the Commune for opposing violence to 
the action of the Versailles Assembly. That body was 
elected for the specific purpose of negotiating a treaty of 
peace with Germany, the understanding being that it would 
then issue writs of election for a new Assembly, to settle 
upon a form of government for the nation, dissolve itself 
and go home. This understanding was violated. The men 
elected to negotiate the treaty went beyond that negotiation. 
The body which was to yield to a freely elected successor 
constituted itself its own successor, and against this usurpa- 
tion La Commune drew the sword. Non-resistance to 
tyranny the English-speaking races have been accustomed 
to denounce as slavish ever since the days when the Stuart 
claim of passive obedience was indignantly scouted; and the 
Paris Commune, in refusing to sit down tamely under an 
insolent arrogation of power, but acted in the best spirit of 
England against James the Second and America against 
George the Third. 

But, says some one, perhaps, while this may be so, and 
while the Versailles Assembly indubitably did go beyond 
the special purpose of its creation, what can be said for the 
Commune in itsrobbery of the Bank of France, in its de- 
struction of the Column in the Place Vendome, in the assas- 
sination of the Archbishop and the priests; and in its at- 
tempted burning of the beautiful city of Paris? Let us 
consider these grave charges one by one. First comes the 
Bank question. There is before us a document issued from 
Versailles after the fall of La Commune, by the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of France, in which he says: ‘‘ After 
sixty-seven days of the reign of the Commune—that is to say, 
of terror—the bank is intact. In spite of numerous direct 
and indirect attempts, no armed force has invaded it.” This 
is strong testimony, but he gives yet stronger, saving that 
this result was attained *‘ by the concurrence of the delegates 
of the Commune, who, without interfering in the adminis- 
tration of the bank, deferred to every requisition for what- 
ever interested the preservation of this great establishment.” 
Coming to figures, he shows that all the money La Com- 
mune took from the bank was some $1,750,000 belonging to 
the city of Paris, which La Commune claimed to be, and 
that the Versailles Government was even allowed to draw 
ou! 7,290,000 francs from the national fund proper. These 
statements from the bank itself effectually dispo-e of the 
robbery charge against La Commune. Now for the destruc- 
tion of the column in the Place Vendome. Behold, said 
La Commune, the blood shed by the First Napoleon; look 
upon the giant Cesarism built up by the Third; consider the 
false love of glory fostered like a cancer at France’s heart 
by this Bonaparte dynasty, and say if we were wrong in 
hurling down that monument which pointed impiously to 
heaven as an applause for past and an incentive to future 
wars, tyrannies, taxations, conscriptions, exiles and sheddings 
of patriot blood? Coming to the lamentable death of Mon- 
signeur Darboy, where is the evidence that he and his reve- 
rend brethren met their unhappy fate by order of La Com- 
mune? In tbe heat and fury of its death-fight La Commine 

ras kept too busy by the Versaillist soldiery in front to be 
able to turn its guns on hostages in the rear. Cowardly 
stragglers, too faint-hearted to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their comrades against the divisions of the Assembly, 
may have skulked back, and we believe did, among the 
nurses and wounded and prisoners, and there exhibited 
the proverbial cruelty of the craven by massacreing these 
defenceless ecclesiastics ; but the formal sign-manual of 
La Commune is not, and cannot, be shown in the mat- 
ter. The last charge is that La Commune plotted the de- 
struction of Paris in the spirit of a fiend from Hades itse'f, 
and here again let us consider the facts. ‘* Blow up or burn 
the houses which interfere with your plan of defense,” was 
one of Gen. Dombrowski’s orders, and ‘' The barricades 
ought not to be assailable from the houses,’”’ was another. 
These mandates give the key-note to the conflagrations. 
They were strategic. Take the map of Paris and mark the 
site of each Communist barricade with a blue line and the 
locality of each fire with a red, and wherever the red line is 
found a blue one will be found close by—mute but conclu- 
sive te-timony that La Commune was not an incendiary, but 
a belligerent, and, like every other belligerent the world 
over, burned only any cover in front of its works which might 
shield an attacking force from the fire of those fortifications. 
It is said La Commune loved the irreconcilables and hated 
the churches, but the fact is that not one church in Paris was 
burned by it,while two famous theatres, the Lyrique and the 
Porto St. Martin—in which the plays ot those famous Radi- 
cals, Felix Pyat and Victor Hugo, were often represente|— 
were unceremoniously burned to the ground. The secret 
was that, as it happened, no church impeded a_ barricade, 
while these two theatres did. Under Napoleon the Third, 
Paris was cut in many directions by broad avenues to facili- 
taie the use of cavalry and artillery against the populace; 
and to countervail this policy, by securing their flanks with 
heaps of ruins, the Communist leaders used, like all other 
military men in like case, the torch. 

Wrong, no doubt, the Commune did; it was overweighed, 
driven to bay, denied quarter; and human nature when 
pressed too hard is capable of an appalling retaliation; but 
aside from the inevitable horrors of a great death-struggle, 
each day makes it clearer that this wonderful uprising—a 
phenomenon never paralleled in political history—is un- 
stained with those deliberate crimes heretofore almost uni- 
versally believed to be justly chargeable to its account. 
Time tries all things, and will vindicate the Paris Com- 
mune.— Wilkes’ Spirit. 
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POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


The mails for Europe, during the week ending Saturday, 
July 8, 1871, will close at this office on Tuesday at 10 a. M., 
on Wednesday at 12 m., on Thursday at 12 m., and on Satur- 
day at 74 A. M. P. H. Jones, Postmaster. 
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Greeley’s favorite advice to young men—Westward, 
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A SIGNIFICANT MATTER. 





The following remarks of Hon. O. P. Morton we extract 
from the New York Sun’s reportof an interview had with 
the distinguished Senator : 

MORTON IN FAVOR OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

Herein | speak knowingly, not from hearsay. 

‘* Were you prese nt,” he asked me, at the discussion of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Bill last winter ‘ 

Sun Woman—Yes, sir. 

Senator Morton—I am told it was a very disgraceful affair. 

Sun Woman—Pertectily so. The worst feature of it was 
the show of gallantry under which our sex was ridiculed, 
and the right of suffrage withheld. Iam not a bit strong: 
minded, but two or three ladies avyreed with me that the de- 
bate was enough to convert us to “the cause. 

Senator Morton—What women were engaged in present- 
ing the bill ? 

Sun Woman—Some ladies in Wayne County—Miss Way, 
Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Swank and others of this. As good and 
pure women as ever lived, but not young and preity to boast 
of. That was the trouble. 

Senator Morton—I am in favor of woman’s suffrage. 

This bold announcement threw our little circle into a flut- 
ter. One gentlewoman, whose self-reliance is equal to any 
emergency, but whose life has been hed ged around by nian’s 
protecting care—she plumed up in the pretty [-have-all-the- 
rights-[-want air, and chirped : 

‘‘T should be sorry to see women at the polls. I, for one, 
would never go. | think the polls would be given up to a 
bad class of women. <A bad class of women would contio. 
them.” 

Senator Morton—That argument will not hold. There 
have always been good men who stayed away from the polls, 
yet they have not been controlled by bad men. No. We 
must view this question on the broad ground of humanity ; 
not looking at the favored few who are lifted above the 
chances of poverty and injustice, but at the masses of honest 
workingwomen who will be benefited by the right of suffrage. 
In the single city of New York, for instance, there are 50, Oud | 
women supporied by their ne sedle. The depriv: ition and 
wrong that many of them—the most of them—suffer occa- 
sionally crops out in the newspapers, but the half has not 
been tuld. The only way to remedy these ills is to give 
these women the right to vote. Give them that right, “and 
they would be a power in the land that men would respect. 
Men have a way of respecting power. 

Sun Woman—A saleswomun would then be of as much 
account as a salesman ? 


Senator Morton—Precisely. She would stand the same 
chance for success in business and social elevation. With 


sutfrage would follow a perfect equality of rights; and as for | 


not voting, as far as my observation goes, Women are hot 
slow to avail themselves of every privilege accorded them, 


and when with suffrage would come the responsibility of | 


law-making, every conscientious woman would feel it her 
duty and make it her pleasure to vote. 

In giving these views there is much more of a discoursive 
style than prevailed in the conversation, which was general 
and vastly entertaining. I saw that the Senator’s remarks 
made an impression on the fair opponent of woman’s suf- 
frage ° 


It is well known that Senator Morton is General Grant’s | 


right hand supporter, and that he is a most sagacious and | 
strategic politician. He is the best representative of Grant 
Republicanism, and perhaps is more feared and hated by the 
Democracy than any other person in Congress. 

In view of his position and influence in the Republican 
party, and hisadhesion to the succession of General Grant, 
the above remarks have a peculiar significance, and are very 
suggestive that woman suffrage is to be the “ Grant New 
Departure.” New Departures are altogether too much in 
fashion for the Republicans to remain outside their pale. 

General Butler has made some “ New Departures” as the 
candidate for Governor of Massachusetts. The various 
branches of the Democracy are attempting ‘‘ New Depar- 
tures” of all varieties and colors in all the States. Why 
should not the Republican party make a ‘‘ new departure” 
also. Can it be possible Senator Morton has sufficient saga- 
city to perceive that the woman question is really the one 
upon which the next general election is to be fought and 
won or lost? Or has Vallandigham’s advice to the Democ- 
racy roused the stolidity of General Grant and his supporters 
to an unpleasant contemplation ? If the Democratic party 
udopt woman suffrage first,as a plank in their new depar. 
tures, General Grant and Senator Morton very well know 
that the proposed Republican cake upon which they desire 
to feast another term will remain unbaked—in short that it 
will be dough. 


We commend these utterances of the honorable Senator | 


to the careful and candid consideration of unconverted Re- 
pnblicans, and their importance to that of all people who 
favor the elevation of woman to the exercise of her human 


riglits. 
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GENERAL BUTLER’S NEW DEPARTURE. 


Tie New York J/erald, quoting from and commenting 
upon General Butler’s manifesto, published in the Newbury- 
port LHerald, says: 


The irrepressible General Ben Builer is ambitious of be- 
coming Governor of Massachusetts, and has, through his 
local organ, announced the platform on which he proposes 
to contend for this honor. lt isa sort of “new dcepariure.” 
General Butler has had several departures during bis political 
career, and generally takes a new one when there is a chance 
to make anything by it. Heis in the habit, tco, of putting 
forth tresh political kinks to try how they muy take—just as 
#& man tries the mettie and speed of bis horse before putting 
him on the track. Still there come out of his large and active 
brain many good ideas. With all his vagaries and summer- 
saults, he sometimes proposes valuable reforms, and advo- 
eates them with vigor. His Newburyport organ says the Gcn- 
eral is a representative nan of the new era of progress and ol 
th: great principles of democratic liberty underlying the Re- 
publican faith. The preminent points of this new departure, 
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| as laid down in this organ, are ‘‘the country’s unity and in- 
| divisible nationality; its future of continental expansion and 
| power; American citizenship; the equality of all men before 
the law, their education and enfranchisement; the interests 
of labor and the improvement of the condition of working- 
men; the cause of cheap transit and intercommunication by 
railroad and telegraph; the overthrow of monopoly, however 


and the internal excise, corresponding to the demands of a 
wise revenue reform; the question of temperance and of so- 
cial science, including that of Woman’s advancement in in- 
dustrial opportunity and civil right.’’ This is a very compre- 
hensive platform, and aims to bring upon it all the woman’s 
rights advocates, temperance people and those who enjoy a 
'drink, with every kind of reformer; and has, moreover, a 
| place for the American Commune. If this does not take in 
Missachusetts, we know not what will. General Butler’s 
organ feels quite sure it will. “ As respects,” this paper 
says, ““each and all of these considerations, the only sure 
ba-is of popular progress or of Republican success, with 
General Buuler for the nominee, there will be no element 
wanting in the representative character of the candidate.” 
This is conclusive. Genera] Butler can represent all these 
reforms and maay more if needed. He is the man for Gov- 
ernor of Muassachusetis. 

General Butler, perhaps more than any other prominent 
| statesman, commands and retains the devotion and adherence 
of h’s admirers and supporters. Few there are who, once 
having acknowledged the power of bis giant intellect, have 
deparved therefrom. In Congress there are very many upon 
whom he can rely with confidence for all emergencies. He 
docs mot often use his full power, but when he does his blows 
are fatal. 








Asastatesmaun he is an acknowledged authority. Asa 
judge of constitutional law he has few peers and no superi- 
‘ors. While to these two qualities he adds all the 
| power, ingenuity and diplomacy of an _  accom- 

‘plished politician. No person can calculate with 
-such unerring certainty the results of political movements. 
He has not entered upon the Gubernatorial race in the old 
Bay State without a tull knowledge of the situation. 

We have been careful observers of General Butler’s course 
ever since the Charleston (8. C.) Convention, and though no 
public man has had such torrents of newspaper abuse, he 
| possesses the confidence of the people of the whole country in 
a more diffused and general manner than any other politi- 
cian; and in an election springing spontaneously from the 
people he would command the most votes, though it is very 
‘doubtful if he could at present secure a nomination from 
| politicians in a national convention. That is to say, he is 
more popular among the people than among the politi- 
Clans. 

A great many people believe General Butler to be desti- 
tute of moral principle. Never was greater mistake made 
than that. So far above the commonalty does he rise in 
/motor principle, that he may not be understood ; but a care- 
ful observer of his greatest actions has no difficulty in dis- 
cerning that right forthe sake of the right, truth forthe sake 
of truth, is his deepest guide. This may not be transparent 
in all things, but it is in a sufficient number to point uner- 
ringly to the fact. In the present condition of society and 
politics there is little scope for the display of the better tal- 
ents of really great men, while the number of these is 
| most lamentably small, so small indeed that there is no com- 
'mon standard of measurement by which the general public 
can arrive at their dimensions. After times will name 
General Butler as one of them. 

Those who are familiar with the political reforms that 
have been advocated from the first in these columns—now 
consolidated as the principles of the Cosmopolitical Party— 
will at once perceive the analogy between them and the 
* prominent points” of General Butler's “ departure.” Espe- 
cially will this be seen in the matters of revenue,internal im- 
provements, equality, labor inteiests, finance and monopo- 
lies, all with International tendencies, 

To all of these principles the government of this country 
| must yield acceptance and legislatiou as the only sure basis 
of progress and success. If the Republican party do not 
avail themselves of the salvation offered them ano'her 
party must come up to secure the success they pronhesy. 
General Butler, more and better than any other public man, 
is the embodiment and representative of these progressive 
principles and advanced ideas. And with the Herd we 
join in saying : ‘* He isthe man for Governor of Massachu 
setts,’’ and for still higber position when that is gained. 

ee 


UP IN A BALLOON. 








(Translated for Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly. } 


The Franco-German war did not develop much in the way 
of scientific novelty ; unlike our own war, which led to 
such enterprise and spirited investigation in every branch of 
the military art, applying all the newest results of modern 
discovery to the service of war. The Parisian balloon mail 
service, though not new, extended the knowledge of aeros- 
tation, and brought a scientific toy into practical every-day 
use. M. Simonin, an able writer, and one of the corps of 
aerial voyagers, has written a memoir on the subject, which, 
though it does not add much to the general body of informa- 
tion, is of considerable interest, and shows how the service 
was managed. The balloon is, as almost every one knows, 
made of a strong tissue of silk or muslin, thoroughly var- 
nished inside and out, and covered with a strong netting, 
from which the car is suspended. The utility of the var. 
nish is to render the machine waterproof. An india rubber 





cloth has been tried, and was found excellent on account of 


respectable or securely intrenched; a revision of the tariff 


its imperviability, but its weight was objectionable. Very 
thin sheet copper was also tried and found satisfactory, so 
far as ascension and lightness went, but it was, of course 
difficult of transport when the machine was exhausted. 

The Parisian balloons were made at the two depots of the 
Great Northern and of the Orleans Railroads. The inter- 
ruption of the traflic by the blockade made the spacious 
buildings useless, aud they were placed at the service of the 
government. At the Northern depot the balloon was made 
by the sewing machine, at the Orleans by hand. Messrs. 
Yon & Dartois had charge of the Northern factory ; the well- 
known aeronauts, the Brothers Godard, had charge of the 
others. The full-sized pattern of the balloon is first drawn on 
a horizontal ground plan, then tie stuff is cut in cores, and 
the edges aresewed together. The sewing machines hud the 
preference for speed of work, while the band work was pre 
ferred for its solidity, especially at the points. When the 
balloon is thoroughly sewed it is varnished, and then 
air is injected. The balloon, when thus blown out, 
betrays any fissures, which are carefully stopped. Naturally 
it will not rise, being only filled with air. There it lies on its 
side, a monster egg. At the big end is the valve, carefully 
closed. The little end terminates in a kind of cylindrical 
sleeve. ) 

The envelope of the balloon is covered with a strong, light 
netting, which ends in a circie of wood, to which the basket 
or car is suspended. ‘The car contains sacks of ballast, and 
the grappling-iron and cable by means of which the aerial 
traveler stops the machine when he desires to alight 

The balloons were principally made by female operatives. 
The cloth was stretched and carefully inspected for flaws. 
Then a lye was applicd to get rid of all dressing, and next 
the varnish put on. Madame Eugene Godard had charge of 
the workshop. The rigging and completion of the balloons 
were intrusted to a detachment of sailors. 

The gas may be pure hydrogen, but this is costly, and its 
use involves considerable trouble ; otherwise it is only a fif- 
teenth of the weight of atmospheric air. Ordinary gas car- 
buretted hydrogen is the article used for inflation ; this is 
half the weight of common air, and the balloon can be filled 
from any of the street mains. The balloonist during the 
siege used always to convey a covey of pigeons with himina 
cage. The pigeon express brought back dispatches from the 
point at which a descent was made. When all is ready 
and the ‘* Let go” given, the balloon mounts slowly until a 
point is reached at which the weight of the balloon equals 
and is balanced by the decreasing density of the atmosphere. 
The balloon is now swept along by the current of air. It re- 
volves constantly, but this is said not to produce giddiness : 
possibly because there are no surrounding objects on the 
same plane for the eye to note. Below him the traveler sces 
rivers in silver lines, the cities, with their roofs glittering in 
the sun, and the fields, marked out by roads and hedges like 
the pattern on a table-cloth or chessboard. The earth is a 
vast raised map, tinted and planned by a mightier hand than 
that of man. Now and then one is plunged into a white 
fog—dense, palpable ; then the earth is invisible, and one 
drifts one knows not whither. 

Whatever pains may have been taken to mike the balloon 
air-tight, some gas will escape. In like manner this escape 
is replaced by common air, the result being a steady increase 
in the comparative weight of the balloon. To maintain the 
equilibrium ballast is thrown out; the mixture of air and 
gas in the inside, and the decreasing density outside, are 
against the balloon ; the discharge of ballast is the only 
thing that procrastinates the moment when the machine 
must return tocarth. Handful by handful ballast is thrown 
out, and the balloon keeps rising and falling, but always 
getting heavier, until at last it is time to make a descent. It 
is now necessary to manage matters carefully. ‘Trees, lakes, 
houses must be avoided—the descent is the most danverous 
part of the business. The valve is opened; the balloon 
approaches the earth, the anchor is dropped, it catches, 
drags, the great machine bounds and leaps like a fiery horse, 
but coolness and experience in the aeronaut bring the voyage 
to a successful termination. The ordinary heights attained 
are from three thousand to twelve thousand feet. Gay 
Lussac ascended to 20,000, and Glaisher attained to nearly 
35,000; but the darger to life, from impeded respiration, at 
this immense lh igh', prevents the experiment being repeated. 
It is almost needless to say that with so inflammable a me 
dium as gas the use of fire in any shape in the balloon is an 
absolute impossibility, 

In traversing the Prussian lines during the sieve of Paris, 
the balloon mail agents incurred considerable risk. The 
Prussiun bullets reached over three tho isind feet. In th: 
latter part of the siege the balloons were sent up at nis ht, 
as well to avoid the Prussian missiles as to mislead the sy ies. 
But the remedy was worse than the disease. By nicht it 
was impossible ven to read the barometer, the balloon st’s 
only compass. The use of the balloon has served to demon- 
strate its extr'me unreliability in the present state of 
aerostatic science, 
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Tue True Way To Secure Beauty.—lItis not by the use of cosmet- 
ics and artificial appliances to the skin and complexion that we must ex- 
pect to attain personal comeliness, but by keeping our blood pure and 
healthy. Dr. Walker's Vegetable Vinegar Bitters wil! effect this resn!t 
It is the gieat blood-purifier, increasing the power of digestion and ex 


citing the absorbe1.ts into healthy action, whereby all impurities of the 





ryetem are carried off, and the progress of ditease ie effectually etopp. 
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ART AND DRAMA. 


ScHaus’ GALLERY, on Broadway, is always a place 
The pictures for 
sale are selected with an eye to the market certainly 


of pleasautand profitable resort. 


that is fair and reasonable, but there is something be- 
yond that; the picture fancier may rest happy in the 
conviction that what he sees there has some merit 
beyond its mere money value or its attractiveness to 
the ey Mr. Schaus is a connoisseur as well as a@ 
dealer. He buys what hecan sell as a man of busi. 
ness, he deals in what is good as a matter of taste—a 
happy union of the utile with the dulce, 
Sut what is a statue %’’ I once heard a lady ask 

a friend, who was trying to make her see things, 
‘But what is a statue? What makes the difference 
between one piece of stone-cutting and 
he tgeane 
, though 


men do the same thing. she went on toanswer herself: 


auother ?” There was the whole 
Ina nutshell, Woman-like, as some men say 
‘{t seems to me that you are unreasonable, and that 
your criticism is more matter of caprice than of judg- 
ment. You say this is good and that is bad and that 
other middling, and yet I can discern no ditlerence: 
they are all very nice and white; they are very smooth 
and polished, only some are perhaps prettier subjects 
than others; but you don’t seem to care anything 
about the subjects. And there’s that real pretty one, 
it, the dead bird and 
the flowers, and the tear on the child’s face, so that 


1 


that has all the nice work about 


anybody who reads the inscription can see how re al 


ll is—only you pretend not to like it atall, and say 
itisn’tart. If that isn’t art, I should like to know 
what you mean by art’ I have no fiores with 


,¢ 
sia 


= 


people who can’t make a picture or chip marble them- 
selves, and yet pretend to find fault with those who do. 
You found fault 


he other day, with poor little Rose Chenille, and I 


{ don’t think it’s right; no, I don't 
am sure she’s as cunning as she can be, and ever 8o 
eWweet.” 

The party thus adjured gave itup. When I came 
to look the difflenity squarely in the face, it is a hard 
nut. Is there any law of binding obligation’ Are 
Michel Angelo, Titian, Albert Durer 


laroche Mi 


, Reynolds, De- 
iis, Rosa Bonheur, all ander one common 
working rule’ Is one’s taste or sympathy the sole 
canon’ Is all criticism a knowledg ve of technical 
slang’ High light and middle light chiaroscuro and 
impasto, composition, foreshortening, tresiith, treat- 
ment, and so ody , rounded off with the big sounding 
name of popular artist and wealthy owner, and the 
inevitable dollar and cent. 

Schaus has two statues on exhibition, by Marshall 
Wood, an English artist, now, [ believe, in this coun- 
try. Theonein the innerroom is Proserpine; that 
in the open gallery represents “the Song of the Shirt” 

both life-size female figures. "These statues seein to 
fulfill in more than common degree the conditions of 
art-—reaiity without conventionality, refinement with- 
out weakness. The *“*Song of the Shirt” is perseoni- 
fied bya young girl very thinly clad sitting with a 
coarse shirt on he knee in the slightly inclined atti 
tude of one thinking over the past and patiently 
awaiting the future. Coarse, sensational appeal to 
sympathy has been avoided ; art, sculpture especially, 
if sometimes necessarily sosrvaiaibennah can never be 
vulgar or appeal to low motive. 


f The original poet- 
picture—* the woman clad in unwomanly rags’ —if it 
excite pity a so inspires repugnauce and gives offence, 
heightening the effect to positive pain. This girl only 

alls up deep sympathy for her sorrows withont the 
alloy of distaste for her condition. Indepecdently of 
the poem she is a satisfactory realization; taken with 
the poem she is not the sewing woman of Hood. The 
repulsive is absent, as marked a feature in the dolor- 
ons ‘ones of ** stitch, stitch, stitch,”’ as in the battle 
pieces of Callot or the horrors of Caravaggio. The 
frame is attenuated and delicate, not bony or sordid, 
The left hand droops and the right hand rests 
on the shirt across her knee. ‘Thus they are more in 
harmony with the plaintive resignation of the features 
than had they been crossed with any gesture of de- 
spair. Hood’s shirtmaker is a woman in the lowest 
depths of hopelessness, to whom the base, mechani- 
cal, soul-crushing labor is a degradation. The mar- 
ble figure has lost nothing of womanliness, and 
though sad and heart-stricken retains all her human. 
ity. This is poverty, the other indigence. Itis an 
able composition and in itself quite satisfactory, 
but it is not Hood's shirtmaker 
is a charming 


The Proserpine 
i life 
buoyant as a nautilusin sunny southern 


composition, abounding i 


and grace 
seas--as neatly an embodiment of motion asis possible 
in solid marble. The foot just poised inthe thought- 
less, happy trip of innocent youth, the drapery 
waving in the breezy morn, as she gathers flowers in 
the plain of Enna. She has not yet seen the terrible 
vod of the lower world, and her features have thas 
air of cheerfulness that comports with perfect health ; 
capable of great expression, but in the serene fearless- 
ness and tranquility of innocenee. In the profile 
there isa slight suspicion of a smile, the soave sorriso 
not of humor but of sympathy, which may at light- 
est provocation break into joyous, ringing laugh 
This smile is not seen in the full face. The face is of 
the Greek cast, though the forehead is higher than 
usual in the Greek type of woman head, and thus a 
nobler and more intellectual outline is yained—more 
conformable to the modern woman ideal. To my 
mind, this figure is greatly preferable to Canova’s 
dancing nymphs. W. H. 


FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WOMEN, 


It is an uudoubted fuet that in all popular move 


meouts women piay a prominent part, heir sympa 
(hies are venerally dictated by the heart rather than 
the head, while their excitabl dispositions, and the 
ease with which they are misled, cause them to be 
made powerful ageuts in turning the heads of the 
masses, and makin them fanatical assistants for good 
vr bad, 

During the bloody Revolution of 17se ‘Therolgne, 
better Kui wi usa Mericourt, the name of her native 
Villave. used to walk the streets of Paris dresse cus a 


trooper, Wilh A piuime on her helmet, a sabre trailing 
the vround like thatof a cavalry officer, and a couple 
of pistols at her waist. Screaming out her orders of 
command, she headed tbe insurgents, and broke 





down the gates of the Tuileries, capturing the cannon 
which haa been placed there to mow down the people, 
should they attack the royal palace. At the celebrat- 
ed attack upon the Bastille she led the charge and re- 
ceived a sword of honor on the spot. During the 
fighting in October she commanded a regiment of 
women, and led them to Versailles. She subsequent- 
ly rode on horseback with Jourdan beside the cap- 
tured king. following without signs of sorrow; also 
the procession W hich bore on pikes the heads of Vari- 
ceurt and Deshuttes Theroigne was made com- 
mandant of the third army corps for her brilliant ser- 
vices, and bore the title of General. The tragic ter- 
mination of the Girondin drama caused this Amazon 
at last to pe:ceive what outrages were committed in 
the name of Liberty, and she tried in vain to stem the 
revolutiouary torrent. In so doing she was suspected 
to be atraitor, and the populace which had elevated 
her to the military pinnacle on which she stood, 
clamored for her blood. The Megeras, who were 
known us the * Furies of the Guillotine,’ demanded 
her instant execution ; but, through the aid of a faith- 
ful friend. she was enabled to fly from the city, where 
blood tlowed like water. 

In 1743 the beauty of Liege, a similar character, but 
who had not attained the reputation of Theroigne, 
was stripped naked on the 31st of May, and was pub- 
licly flogged at the Tuileries. This torture, more 
painful than death, caused her to lose her reason. 
After the flogging she was rolled in the mud, 
and was afterward taken to the = Salpetriere 
mad-house and flung into a loathsome  under- 
ground cell, where she languished for a number of 
years, but would never cqnsent to wear any clothes, 
merely covering herself, when the coldness of the 
wea't her required it, with a filthy blanket. Naked she 
used to crawl about on the flags of her cell, occasion- 
ally putting her honds through the bars of her cell, all 
the while screaming like a fury for the blood of Su- 
leau, and imagining she was speaking to the same 
mob which had witnessed her public chastisement 

Next among the celebrities of this class ranked 
Louise Andu, called the “Queen of the Market 
Women.” Her reign of glory was, however, short. 
In the National Library at Paris there is to be seen, at 
the presehbt moment, a steel engraving representing 
the return of Louis XVI. and underneath is inscribed 

‘Queen Andu was the heroine of these days.’ On the 
dth of October, 1785, at ten o'clock in the morning, she 
placed herself at the head of 800 women as re solute as 
herself, who marched from the Champs Elysees 
to Versaides as quickly as regular troops could 
have done. On her arrival there "Queen Andu” gave 
orders for the close observance of those suspecte a of 
being traitors to the cause, administered the oath of 
fidelity to a regiment of French dragoons, seized four 
private carriayes Which had been surreptitiously en- 

gaged to carry “‘the tyrant’ to Metz; then seated 
herself on a yun-carriage and returned in triumph to 
Paris. As a recompense for this feat she was incarce- 
rated, through party intrigues, in the prisons of 
Chate 7 ‘tand Conciergerie. In 1792 she distinguished 
herself in the fighting on the 10th of August, “and re- 
pie from the Commune a sword of honor. On the 
sume day Jane Lacombe fought with such intrepedity 
during the attack upon the ‘Tuileries that a civic crown 
was awarded her. Previous to distinguishing herself 
in this manner she Wasa second-rate actress ac a small 
theatre; but, after giving up her Theepian pursuits, 
and dressing herself as a mau, with sword in hand, 
almost always on horseback, she inspired even her 
partisans and followers with a sentiment of fear. 
Nevertheless she was shortly afterward denounced as 
having royalistic tendencies and Was thrown into 
prison. 

jn the revolucion of 1838 and 1840 a large number of 
women took an active part in the revolutionary strife. 
Ou the 23d of June, isis. and 10 o clock in the morn- 
ing, two thousand insurgents, carrying thirty ban- 
ners, marched through the boulevard of St. Martin, 
and arrived at the gate of St. Denis, entering the ad- 
joining streets at a smarttrot. Almost in a minute 
three barricades were formed of carriages, planks of 
wood and bars of iron, taken from the boulevard of 

3onne Noavelle by the women and gamins of the 
neighborhood, before the gates St. Martin and St 
Denis, and upon the boulevard near the corner of the 
Rue de Clerg. ‘Toward noon the National Guards at- 
tacked the kh ist mentioued barric ade, compelling the 
rioters to take flight. Seven men and two Women re- 
mained firm, however. One of the men, with a red 
flay in his hand, placed himself upon ihe wheel of a 
carriage, and tried to encourage those who remained, 
who lustantly reopened fire upon the National Guard, 
whe returned it, and a perfect rain of bullets fell 
among the devoted. The man with the-flag soon tell 
tu rise no more. Then transpired one of those 
wondrous sceues which were common in Rev- 
olutionary Paris. A beauteous girl, with flowing 
volden hair. went to the dead standard-bearer, and, 
seizing the flag, waved it aloft, and, marching with a 
dignified step, with word and action commenced 
taunting the National Guard. In the meantime the 
firing from the barricade was kept up with redoubled 
energy, and the bold girl had reached the soldiers, 
who stood petrified at her intrepidity, and allowed 
those in the Darricade to fire three times before they 
replied, shooting the girl dead. The other woman 
then rushed forward and seized the flag, and lifted the 
head of her predecessor to see if life was extinct. She 
then hurled stones at the National Guard, but soon 
fell mortally wounded. The barricade was then 
abandoned. The following day, the 24th of June, the 
insurrection had spread considerably. Hundreds of 
barricades were erected by the aid of women, and the 
insurgent force threatened to invade the Luxembourg. 
Women were detected by the authorities carrying 
cartridges in milk-pails, in baskets, in loads of hay— 
many of them having helped to make them. A young 
girl was detected carrying le sLter rs, staling the position 
of the troops, 4s curl papers, 

During the present siege of Paris these acts of fem- 
inine heroism have been repeated to no small extent. 
A jarve number of them were killed and wounded at 
the fight at Neuilly, among them a vivandiere, who 
had been struck in the head by a ball, put her hand- 
kerchief areund the wound, and rushed again into the 
thickest of the tray. In the Sixty-first Battalion there 
was a Woman who had shot several gendarmes and po- 
lice agents. At Chatillon a vivandiere loaded and 
fired her gun without interruption, and was one of the 
last to retreat. The cantiniere of the Sixty-eighth 
Battalion was instantly killed at the commencement 
of the engagement by the explosion of a bomb. 

Among the most eouragevus of their number was 
the wife of the Communist General, Citizen Eudes. 
On the 4d of April, eight dead men, Communists, 
were brought to the office of the Mayor, in the Dis- 
trict Vaugiraud. Numerous wives and mothers from 
the adjoining neighborhood came to see the bodies, 
aud tried by the tlicke ring light of a lantern to see if 
auy of those hear and dear to them were among the 
numbe r The ninth body brought in was a beautiful 
young “cantiniere” whose body was literally rid- 
died with balls. 

Bat a fortnight ago a woman who had just dis- 
charged her gun commenced an angry discussion with 
another of her sex, who asserted that mothers should 
stop at home and take care of their little ones, Ina 
paroxysm of anver the female warrior was about to 
~trike the woman who advocated stay-at-home women, 
but her arm remained inactive, her eyes became 
fixed, an ashy pallor overspread her face, and she fell 
down dead, a victim to heart disease, 


‘The ladies are contributing considerably to Eng- 
lish war literature. “Our ‘Adventures During the 
War of 1870-71," by two Euglish ladies—Euma Pear- 
aon and Louisa McLaugniin—is just published, and 
another lady has written a journal ol tue sieve of 
Sirasboury. 


Mrs, Ernestine L. Rose issomething of « lioness in 
Lonaon, On @ recent Sunday, South-place Chapel 
wae crowded with @ thousand ‘people to hear her ad- 
dress upon Kobert Owen, and so completely did she 
charm the audience that three times applause began 
and had to be checked, 





WOMAN ITEMS, 





Harvard has one lady student of Divinity. 


The unfortunate ex-queen Carlotta is again said to 
be dying. 


Miss Edith O'Gorman, the escaped nun, is lecturing 
in Connecticut. 


Girls are received as pupils in the Amherst, Mass., 
Agricultural Colleye. 


Edinburgh has eleven lady students, six of them in 
the medical departinent. 


Pittsburg, Penn., is agitating the subject of estab- 
lishing a female college. 


The bouquets thrown to Patti at her last Paris ap- 
pearance fiiled eight carriages. 


Women should never be lawyers; they would con- 
stantly have writs of * attachment. 


Mrs. George Vandenhoff will appear as a lecturer 
next seasou, and Mrs. Gen. Lander as a reader. 


Jenny Lind is so embarrassed in her pecuniary 
affairs that she thinks of opening a singing school in 
Paris. 


The voung ladies of Seliaa have formed an organi- 
zation the object of which is to intimidate young 
inen and make them stop wearing moustaches—they 
tickle so. 


The lady student who carried off the chemical prize 
at the University of Edinburgh was the highest of 240 
candidates. Having been declared ineligible to re- 
ceive the prize on account of her sex, Sir Titus Salt 
sent her £100, but she declined to accept it. 


Mra. Moore is of the stuff heroes are made of. Re- 
cently, at Nashville,when her son fell down a well 
twenty-four feet deep. she neither fainted nor screamed 
but instantly swong herselt down, ** hand over hand,” 

caught the child with her fe ‘et, drew herself and son 
up again, and theu, woman like, spanked the boy for 
falli ng in. 


A poor colored woman in New Haven recently be- 
queathed between two and three thousand dollars 
money she had saved by a life of toil in washing and 
ecrubbing-—to educate any poor colored student who 
might enter Yale divinity school to become a preach- 
er: and if no colored student is presented, then the 
money may be applied for the benefit of a white Btu- 
dent. 


Henry Ward Beecher says: “There is nothing 
more Offensive to me than to be greeted in that 
rough, religious way, * Well, Brother, how is your 
soul to-day?’ None of your business. It’s a kind 
of familarity I don’t relish. If my father were to 
come to me and put his arms around my neck, I 
should look up pleasure; but should a stranger do 
the same thing. I should resent the action as an 
insult. And what I won't permit to be done to my 
body, I shall not tolerate on my soul.”’ 


Mrs. Laura Curtis Ballard, nowin England, eends 
to the Revolution an account of an institution soon to 
be opened in London, under the direction of Miss 
Emily Faithfull, for the purpose of training young la- 
dies in domestic economy. Miss Faithfull has the 
support in this enterprise of many men and women 
who do not sympathize with her in her views of wo- 
man’s political equal ity. Among her co-workers are 
the Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury, the Countess 
of Warwick, Ladies Alfred Churchill, Collier, and 
Blanche Balfour. 


Our people are too widely inclined to shun the 











quiet ways of productive labor, and try to live and 
thrive in the quiet paths of speculation and needless 
truflic. We have deplorably few boys learning trades, 
with ten too many anxious to vet into businesa- 
that ix to devise some sach-me whereby they may live 
without work. Of the journeymen mechanics now at 
work in this city, we judge that two-thirds were born 
in Europe; and the disparity is steadily augmenting. 
One million families are trying to live by selling 
liquors, tobacco, candy, &c., in our cities, who could 
be spared therefrom without the slightest public 
detriment ; and if these,were transferred te the soil, or 
employed in smelting the metals or weaving the 
fabrics for which we are still! running into Europe, 
our country would increase its wealth at least twice 
as fast as now, and there would be far less complaint 
of dull trade and hard times.— Commercial Traveler. 


George Sand does most of her writing at nicht, 
generally between midnight and Vin the morning. 
She works withouta plan. All she requires is some 
point of departure, eomeincident which she gradually 
develops by a sort of deduction, which, though abro- 
lutely arbitrary, is often very artistic, but in which 
logic has no share. Sometimes this process leads her 
to , im possibilities, where she can go no further. Then, 
without regret, without vexation, she laysit aside 
and begins something elre. She is extre mely me- 
thodical in everything “relating to the material part of 
her work. She writes on letter paper sewed together 
in a copy-book of ten pages. She places ** lines” 
under each page, so every page contains the same 
number of lines. Each line contains the same num- 
ber of letters, so that each full copy-book contains 
almost exac tly the same quantity of printed matter. 
Why’ Habit. Besides, it is easy to reckon the manu- 
script: so many copy-books filled by her are the 
minimum ofa printed volume; and it is well-known 
she works by the novel. So long as she has not 
400,000 letters she continues to write; when this 
number has been attained she begins to think how 
she shall end the novel. These copy-books, all of the 
same size, are sent to the printers, who respect them, 
and return them to Mme. Sind. She has them bound, 
and hes son takes pious care of them, 


There is something a little absurd in the state of 
uncertainty that just now afflicts the British Par)ia- 
ment concerning the question whether married 
women shall be allowed to hold property. 
been obliged to grant the right, but they are duvious 
about the expediency. Lord Westbury seriously 
thinks that if it wae allowed a woman might, for in- 
stance, receive a legacy of $100,060 and then spend it 
on a diamond necklace “‘instead of employing it for 
the general comfort and maintenance of the house- 
hold.’ 

The Spectator says: “ We will admit what Lord 
Weatbury means, that it would be a selfish invest- 
ment—and what then’ Do we prevent selfish invest- 
ments on the partof husbands, more especially if they 
are peers’ Suppose my lord has a legacy of £20,000, 
does any law bind him to spend iton the general com- 
fort and maintenance of the household; or is he pre- 
cluded from * dropping’ it on a horse race, or expend- 
ing it at Poole’s, or giving ittoa mistress? The ca- 
pacity of extravagance in the sexes is at least equal, 
and why is the woman alone to be punished for it by 
a sentence of confiscation ¢"’ 

We illustrate Lord Westbury’s position so perfectly 
that he could find entire congeniality in our manage- 
ment of affairs, for while we allow boys and girls to 
recive educations almost equal in our public schools, 
we let the boy use his as he pleases, but to the girl we 
dictate terms and only allow her to learn upon con- 
dition that she afterwards teaches, and then can carry 
on our system of impartiality by telling the boy that 
if he chooses to use his edocation in this way we will 
pay him one-third more than we do his sister, who 





works upon Compulsion, 


There ie no lack of romantic stories revurding distin 
guished personages, and the Napoleons bave their full 
share ofthem. Eugenie, in truth, isa woman of destiny, 
and is in that reapect fully the equal of her husband. 
To show that this is true, we have the story. 


more or less reliable, of Josephine’s betrothal ring, 
we read, ** while serving in the 


“ Eugenie’s father, 


They have, 


<a 


First Napoleon's army, resided in Paris. In 1809.4 
little girl, Maria Montijo, about three years old, went 
to play inthe Tuileries with her nurse. There she 
meta boy who gave hera gold ring. As the children 
were strangers to each other, and did not meet 
again, the owner of the ring remained unknown 
and 80 the little Maria keptit fora plaything. That 
ring was Josephine’s, aud the little boy was Louis 
Napoleén, who had run away with the ring. The 
loss of the ring was a bad omen to Josephine, for a 
ro afterward she had to resign in favor of another. 
zittle Maria kept the plaything till she grewup. At 
sixteen years of age she married, and became the 
mother of Eugenie, whose birth took place May 5, 
1826. Her mother engraved this date on the ring she 
had worn 80 long herself, and when Eugenie was 
older, gave itto her. When quitea child Eugenie 
went to London to pay a visit; there she become ac- 
quainted with Louis Napoleon, who saw the ring, 
with the date and Josephine’s name on it, and Knew 
it had belonged to her. From this circumstance 
Louis looked upon this little Montijo as attached to 
his house, and twenty years afterward it becamea 
fact. Afteratime Eugenie’s mother came to regard 
the token as of great importance, and formed a plan 
of bringing the two families toyether. That was the 
secret of so lovely @ woman as Eugenie remaining 
single tillthe age of twenty-six. A crown awaited 
her, which was never lost sight of.” 


Among the coming musical events next season will 
be the debut of Mme. Annie Butler, a young talented 
lady who poOssesses a soprano voice of remarkable 
sweetness and purity of tone. She is the daughter ofthe 
late Wm. Newman, the well-known caricature artist 
on Frank Leslie’s. The concert will be given at Ae- 
sociation Hall, September 7, and Mme. Annie Butler 
will be assisted by a number of first-class artists, in 
cluding Mme. Filomene, A. L. Mora and others. 


A Spirit Seen by Lord Brougham. 


The late Lord Brougham attended several spiritual 
seances, and has written that he considered modern 
Spiritualism to be “a rain cloud in the most cloud- 
less skies of skepticism.” That seeing mediumship 
was developed in himself at least once in his life is 
proved by the following extract from the first volume 
of his autebiography, published by Blackwood & Co.: 

“A most remarkable thing happened to me—so re- 
markable that [ must tell the story from the begin- 
ning. After I left the high school I went with G . 
my most intimate friend, to attend the classes in the 
University. There was no divinity class, but we fre- 
quently, in our walks, discussed and speculated upon 
many grave subjects, among others on the immor- 
tality of the soul. and on a future state. This ques 
tion, and the possibility, I will not say of ghosts 
walking, but of the dead appe aring to the living, 
were subjects of much speculation ; ‘and we actually 
committed the folly of drawing up an agreement, 
written with our blood, to the effect that which 
ever of us died the first should appear to the 
other, and thus solve any doubts we had 


entertained of the “tife after death.” After 
we had finished our classes at the coll: ve, 
G—— went to India, having got an appointmeut 


there in the civil service. He seldom wrote to me, 
aud after the lapse ofa few years [ had almost for- 
gotten him; moreover, his family having little con- 
nection with Edinburgh, | seldom saw or heard any- 
thing of them, or of him through them, so that all 
the old school-boy intimacy had died out. and 1 had 
nearly forgotten his exisience. I had taken, as | 
have said, a warm bath, and while lyingin it and en 

joying the comiort of the heat, after the late freezing 
Thad undergone, 1 turned my head round, looking 
toward the chair on which I had deposited my 
ciothes, as | was aboutto get outof the bath, On 
the chair sat G looking calmly at me. How | 
got out ofthe bath I know not, but on recovering 
my senses. 1 found myself sprawling on the floor, 
The apparition, or whatever it was, that had taken 
the likeness of G——-. had disappeared. This vision 
produced such a shock that! bad no inclination te 
talk aboutit, orto speak about it even to Stuart: 
but the impression it made upon me was 
too vivid to be easily forgotten, and so 
strongly was I affected by it, that I have here 
written down the whole history, with the date, 10th 
December, and all the particulars, as the y are now 
fresh before me. No doubt I had fallen asleep ; and 
that the appearance presented so distinctly to my 
eyes was a dream, I cannot for a moment doubt, yet 
for years I had no communication with G——, nor 
had there been anything to recall him to m y recol- 

lection. Nothing had taken place during our Swedish 
travels either connected with G—— or with India, or 
with anything relating to him, or to any member of 
his family. I recollected quickly enough our old 
discussion and the bargain we had made. I could 
not discharge from my mind the impression that 
G——— must have died, and that his appearance to me 
was to be received by me asa proot of a future state,” 

This was on December 19,1799. In October, 1862, 
Lord Brougham added as a postscript: 

*[ have just been copying out from my journal the 
ac ount of this strange dream: Cerfissima mortis 
imago/ And now to finish the story begun about 
sixty years since. Soon after my return to Edin 
burgh, there arrived a letter from India, announcing 
G——'s death, and stating that he had died on the 
19th December.” 





THE HAIR, 
ZOECOME! 


THE NEW HAIR RESTORATIVE 


Will positively restore luxuriant and healthy yvrowth 
of HAIR upon the 


BALD HEADED, 


and will prevent the hair from falling out, 

it has NO poisonous caustic or irritating ingredient 
whatever. It is as harmless as water, and WHOLLY 
UNLIKE any other preparation for the hair. 

It never fails. It has produced a fine growth of hair 
upon those who have been bald for twenty-fiv: years 
All who have used it, without exception, attest to its 
yvreat merits. 

Persons in New York or Brooklyn Wishing to test 
the ZOECOME, can either personally or by note make 
arrangements to have a hair dresser sent to their resi. 
dences and apply it. 

MRS. ELVIRA M. DEPUY, 


i4 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Primary Synopsis of 
ee) UNIiverRsoLogy and ALWaTo (pronounced Ahl- 
wah to.) The new Scientific Universal Language, 
by STEPHEN PEARL ANDREW8, member of the 
American Academy of Arte and Sciences, of the 











American Ethnological Society, ete.; author of 
“The Science of Society,’ ‘* Discoveriesvin «Chi 
nese,’ The Basis Ontline of Universology,”’ ete. 
New York, DION THOMAS, 141 Fulton street 
| (’e71.) Price, $1.50 
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THE GOLDEN AGE,|" 


A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL EDITED BY 


THEODORE TILTON, 


Devoted to the Free Discussion of all Living 
(Questions in Church, State, Society, Litera 
lure, Art and Moral Reform. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 
IN NEW YORK. 
Price Three Dollars a Year, Cash in Advance. 


Mr. TILTON, having retired from Tue INDEPENDENT 
and THe BrRooKLYN Datty UNion, will heresfter 
devote his whole Editorial labors to Tuk GOLDEN 
AGE 

Persons wishing to subscribe wil! please send their 
names, with the money, immediately, to 


THZODORE TILTON 
P. O. Box 2,848, 
NEW YORK ClTY. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO R. RB. 


Is an Air-Line Route from Baltimore and Washington 
to Cincinnati, and is the only line ranning Pullman’s 
Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through from Washing. 
ton and Baltimore to Cincinnati without change. 

Louisville in 2944 hours. 

Passengers by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad have 
choice of router, either via Columbus or Parkersburg 

From Cincinnati, take the Louisville and Cincinnati 
Short Line Railroad. 

Avoid all dangerous ferry transfers by crossing the 
great Ohio River Suspension Bridge, and reach Lonis- 
ville hours in advance of all other lines. Save many 
milesin going to Nashville, Memphis, C hattanooga, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Mobile and New Orleans 

The only line ranning four daily trains from Cin- 
cinnati to Louisville. 

Silver Palace Sleeping Coaches at night, and splen- 
did Smoking Cars, with revolving arm chairs, on day 
trains 

Remember! lower fare by no other route. 

To secure the advantages offered by this great 
through route of Quick Time, Short Distance and Low 
Fare, ask for tickets, and be sure they read, via Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati Short Line R. R. 

Get your tickets—No, 87 Washington street, Boston ; 
No. 229 Broadway. office New Jersey R. R., foot of 
Cortlandt street, New York; Continental Hotel, 828 
Chestnut street, 44 South Fifth street, and at the depot 
corner Broad and Prime streets, Philadelphia; 8. E. 
corner Baltimore and Calvert streeta, or at Camder 
Station, Baltimore; 485 Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and at all the principal! railroad Offices 


in the Haat. 
SAM. GILL, 
General Supt., Louisville, Ky. 
HENRY STEFFE, 
Gen. Ticket Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
SIDNEY B. JONES 
Gen. Passe. Agent, Eoalevilte va 


ALETIC CHINA ‘WATER. 


Imported and now first introduced by Captain 
A. W. LAVENDER, for many years commanding 
ships in the China trade. 

It has been known and universally used by the 
nations of the East for hundreds of years. 

It is highly recommended by ALL the first and 
most eminent physicians of this and Eastern coun- 
tries—in the old and new world—for 
STOMACH, LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 

AND IS 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 

It is the only known preventive and cure, and if 
tacen before going on the water, will preveut that 
distressing and annoying malady- Sea-Sickness, 

it is sold by all Druggis ™ and by 

i AVENDER, or 
WILLIAM LINTZ, Esg.. 
165 Maiden Lane, New York. 








\ ILD, CERTAIN, SAFE, EFFICIENT 


It is far the best C ‘athartic remedy yet discov- 
ered, and at once relieves and invigorates all the vital 
functions, witheut causing injury to any of them. 
The most complete success has long attended its use 
in many localities, and it is now offcred to the general 
public with the conviction that it can never fail to 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. It produces 
little or no pain; leaves the organa free from irrita 
tion, and never overtaxes or excites the nervous sys- 
tem. In all diseases of the skin, blood, stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys—of children, and in many diffi- 
culties peculiar to women—it brings prompt relief 
and certain cure, The best physicians recommend 
and prescribe it; and no person who once uses this 
will voluntarily return to the use of any other ca- 
thartic. 

Sent by mee on receipt of price and postage. 

1 box, $0 2 Pc stage 6 cents. 
5 boxes, 1 00 18 
2 25. 


Brcreshceonanrnanensren . ie 

it is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines 
TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 

120 Tremont Stree t, 


sjoston, Maas 


ALETIC CHINA WATER TESTIMONIAL 
195 Leffert’s place. Brooklyn, Jane 12, 1871. 
COPY OF LETTER. 
CuicaGco, August 11, 1870. 

Capt, A. W. Lavender.—Dear Sir,— When at Water- 
town last week General Pratt informed me he had re 
ceived a letter from you in which you spoke ot a 
medicine you had been taking that had cured you, 
and inquired forme that I might be informed of it 
and try it in my case. I have been bad for fifteen 
months, and nearly given up my case, All physi 
cians who have examined me A th it to be scyrrhus 
stomach. or cancerous. Whether it is eo or not, I have 
been reduced some forty pounds in flesh and am un- 
able to engage in business, 

[have been spending the summer in the Rocky 
Mountains, and thought I was better, but find the 
difficulty continues, and write for the purpose ot 
having you send me adozen bottles of the Aletic 
China Water, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Martin THATCHER 
27 and 29 Randolph street, Chicago. 


Seo advertisement in another column, 
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THE ORIGIN, TENDENCIES AND 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, 


BY VICTORIA ©. WOODHULL, 


This remarkable book, just from the press, contains 
a graphic consolidation of the various principles in- 
volved in government as the guarantee and protection 
to the exercise of human rights. 

Such principles as, from time to time, have been 
enunciated in these columns are here arranged, classi 


fied and applied. A careful consideration of them 


will convince the most skeptical that our Government, 
though so yood, is very far from being perfect. 

Every person who has the future welfare of this 
country at heart should make him or herself familiar 
with the questions treated in this book. No lengthy 
elucidations are entered into; its statements are 
fresh, terse and bold, and make direct appeal to the 
easoning faculties. 

It is an octavo volume of 250 pages, containing the 
picture ef the author; is beautifully printed on the 
best quality of tinted paper, and is tastefully and 


substantially bound in extra cloth. No progressive 


person's house should be without this conclusive 


evidence of woman’s capacity for self-government 
Price, $30 0; 


by mail, pore paid, $3 25. 
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VINEGAR Tae 


J. WaLKER, Proprietor. BR, H. McDonaLp & Co., Druggiste and 
Gen’l Agents, Sau Francisco, Cal, and 32 & 34 Commerce St. » N.Y. 

MILLIONS Bear Testimony to their Won- 
derful Curative Effects. They are not avile Faney 
Drink, made of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof 
Spirits and Refuse Liquors doctored, spiced and 
sweetened to please the taste, called ** Tonies,” * Appetiz- 
ers,” “* Restorers,” &c., that lead the tippler on to drunken- 
ness and ruin, but are a true medicine, made from the 
native roots and herbs of California, free from all 
Alcoholic Stimulants, They are th GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER and a LIFE GIVING 
PRINC IP LE, ape riect Re iovator and Invivorator ot 
the System, carrying off all poisonous matter and restor 
ing the blood to a healthy condition. No person can take 
these Bitters according to directions, and remain long un- 
well, provided their bones are not destroyed by mineral 
poison or other means, and the vital organs wasted beyond 
the point of repair. 

They are a eeutie Purgative as well asa 
‘Teale, pos eCSSING wise, the pecuiiar merit of acting asa 
powertul agent in relieving Congestion or Inf: mination of 
the Liver, and all the Visceral Organs, 

FOR FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


young or old, married or single, at the 


whether in 
dawn of Woman- 


hood or at the turn of life, these Tonic Bit 


ters have no 
equal. . 
For Infammatory and Chronic Rheumatism 
and Gout, Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious, 
Remittent and Intermittent Fevers, Diseases 
of the Blood, Liver, Kidneys and Bladder, these 
bitters have becn most successtul. Such Diseases 
are caused by Vitiated Bivod, which is generally pro- 
duced by derangement ot ' Bigestive Organs. 
DYSPEPSIA OR I . DIGESTION, Headache, 
Pain in the Shouiders, Coughs, Tightness of the Chest, 
Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stoniach, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth, Dilious Attacks, Palpitation of the Heart. In- 
flamimation of the Lunes, Pain in the regions of the Kid- 
neys, and a hundred other paintul symptoms are the off- 
springs of Dyspepsia 
They invigorate the Stomach and sti 
Liverand Bowels, which rei 
cacy in cle 


mulate the torpid 
iier them of unequaled effi- 
‘ansing the blood of all impurities, and impart- 
ing new life and vigor to the whole system. 

rOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbun 
cles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, 
Scurts, Discolorations of the Skin, Humors and Diseases of 
the Skin, of whatever name or nature, are literally dug up 
and carried out of the System in a short time by the use of 
these Bitters. One boctle in such cascs will convince the 
mnost incredulous of their curative effects. 

Cleanse the Vidlated Blood wicnever you find its impurt- 
ties bursting through the skin in Pimples, Eruptions, or 
Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish 
in the veins, cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings 
willtell you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health 
of the system will follow. 

Pin, Tape, and other Worms, lurking in the sys- 
tem of so many thousands, are 
removed. 


effectually destroyed and 
Says adistinguished physiologist, there isscarce- 
ly an individual upon the face of the earth whuse body is 
exempt froin the presence of worms. 


Jt is not upon the 
healthy cleme 


ntsof the body that worms exist, but upon 
the diseased humors and slimy deposits that breed these 
living monsters of disease. No system of Medicine, no ver- 
mifuges, no anthelmintics, will free the 
worms Lke these Bitters 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 

J. WALKER, Proprietor. R. H. McDONALD & CO... 
Druggists and General Agents, San Francisco, Ca! 
fornia, and 32 and 34 Commerce Street, New 


system from 


York. 








ICHARDSON & PHINNEY, 
’ SHIP STORES AND CHANDLERY, 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
No. 36 South Street, New Y ork. 
E. RIcHARDSON, H. H, PaiInnsy. 
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DR. H. SLADE, |* 


(Clairvoyant,) 





AND 


J. SIMMONS 


207 West Twenty-second Street, N. Y. 





MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS $2 00 
BUSINESS CONSULTATIONS, 3 00 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 9 A. M 
NOT OPEN SATURDAY. 


TO 9 P. M 


DR. SLADE does not confine himself to e®pecial- 
ties, but treats all classes of disease, administering 
remedies magnetically prepared by himself, which 
may be taken in all cases. 

DR SLADE will,on receiving a lock of hair, with 
the full name and age, make a clairvoyant examina 
tion, and return @ written diagnosis of the case, with 
cost of treatment. A fee of Two DoLLAks mast ac- 
company the hair, which will be applied on medicine 
where treatment is ordered. 

All letters should be directed to 


SLADE & SIMMONS, 
207 West 22d Strect, N. ¥. 


P. 8.—Please write your address plainly. 60 


TEW YORK AND NEW 
Be RAILROAD. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 
COMMENCINC JUNE 20, 1870. 
Passenger Station in New York, corner of Twenty- 
seventh street and Fourth avenue. Entrance 
on Twenty-seventh etreet. 
TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK, 
For New Haven and Bridgeport, 7. 8 (Ex.). 11:30 a. 
m.: 12:15 (Ex.), 3 CEx.), 3:45, 4:30, 5:3u and & 8 (Ex.) 


.m,. 
For Milford. Stratford, Fairfield. Southport and 
Westport, 7, 11: 30 : m. ; 3:40, 4:30, 5:30 p. m. 

For Norwalk, (Ex.), 9, 11:30 a. m ; 12:15 (Ex.). 3 
(Ex.), 3:45, 4:30 (Bx. ), 5:30, 6:30 and & (Ex.) p. m. 

For Darie n, 7, 9, 11:30 a. m.; 34:5, 4:30, 5:30 and 6.30 
» m. 
For Stamford, ie 8 (Ex.), 9 
5. 3 (Ex.), 3:45, 


HAVEN 


~s 
a 


eae 30 a.m.: 12:15 (Ex.), 
4:30 LE xX. ), 4: 45,5 30, 6: 30,7 ‘. °15, 3S (Ex.) 


p.m. 
For Greenwich and interme r stations, 7, 9, 11:30 
am. ; 2:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:39, 6:30, 5p. m. 


Sunday Mail Train leaves Ty we ty seventh street, 

New York, at 7 p. m. for Boston, via both Springtield 
Line and Shore Line. 

CONNECTING TRAINS. 

For Boston, via Springfield, 8 a m.,3and & p. m 

For Boston. via Shore Line, 12:15, 8 p. m. 

For Hartford and Springfield, 8 a. m., 12:15, 2, 4:50 
p. m. to Hartford, 8 p. m. 

For Newport, R. 1. 12:15 p. m. (Ex.), connecting 
with steamer across Narrag: insett Bay, arriving at 8:30 

m. 


- For Connecticut River Railroad, 8 a.m., 1 
to Montreal, 3 p. m. to Northampton. 

For Hartford, Providence, and Fishkill Railroad, & 
& m.; 12:15 p. m. 

For Shore Line Railway, at® a.m. to Norwich and 
Providence; 12:15, 3; to New London, 8 p. m. 

For New Haven hat Northampton Railroad, 8 a.m. 
3p. m. to Northampton and W cerns 

For Housatonic Railroad, 8 a. m. and 3 p.1 

For Nangatuck Railroad, & a. rte 3 p. >. aed 4:30 
p. m. to Waterbury. 

For Danbury and Norwalk Railroad, 7a 
and 4:50 p. m. 

For New Canaan Railroad, 7 a. m. ; 
5:50 p. ™. 

Commodious Sleeping Cars attached to & p. m. train, 
and alxo to Sunday Mail Train on either Line. — 
ing-Room Car attached to the 8 a.m.and 3 p.! 
trains. JAMES H. HOYT, Sepcdatendest. 


12:15 p. m. 


a., 12:15 


12:15, 4:30 and 
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YENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JER 

/ sey.—Passenger and Freight +> in New York. 

foot of Liverty street; connects at Hampton Junction 

with the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 

and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 

connections, forming a direct ‘ine to Pittaburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 

ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 
Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi 


cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 
of cars. 


Silver Palace care through from New York to Chi 


cago. 
SPRING ARRAN JEMENT. 

Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York aa foi 
lows : 

5:30 a. m.—For Plainfield. 

6:00 4. m.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan. 
nock, Towanda, W averly, etc. 

7:30 a. M. —For Easton. 

12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Manct 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster 
Ephrata, Litiz, Potteville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 

p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 

3:30 Pp. M.—For Easton, Allentown, Manch Chunk 
and Belvidere. 

4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington, 

5:15 p. m.—For Somerville. 

6 Pp. M.—For Easton. 

7p. m.—For Somerville. 

7:45 p. m.—For Eaeton. 

9p. m.—For Plainfield. 

12 p. m.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:30, 8:35 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a. m., 12:00 m., 1:00, 2:00 2:15, 3:15 
8:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


10:45, 12:00 P. Mm. 
FOR THE WEST. 


9a. mM.—WESTERN Express, daily pane Sundays 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg and the West 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or Chicago, anc 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisbur; 
for Erie and the O#! Regions. Connects at Somervill 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Stronds 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, etc. Connects at Phillips 
burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, ete. 

5:00 Pp. M.—CINCINNATI Express, daily, for Easton 
Beth}, oom Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Sleeping cars to Pitte 
burgh and Chicago.*%Connects at Junction with L., L 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts 
burgh every evenin 

Tickete for the We vat can be obtained at the office o' 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
atreet. N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House; Nos. 254, 271, 52 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin 
cipal hotels, 

R. E. RICKER, Superintendent, 

H. P. Baupwin, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


One of the oldest aos most popular, hecause euc 
cessful, physicians in th: country is Dr. E. D. Spear. 
of 713 Washington strect, Boston. In chronic caser 
he is particularly fortunate. 
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EQUALITY A BIGHT OF WORKAN. 





BY TENNIE Cc. CLAFPLIN. 


The object of the author i in  prese nting this book to 
the public was: 

First, To show that woman has the same human 
rights which men have. 

Second, To point out wherein acondition of servi 
tude has been involuntarily accepted by women as o 
ubstitute for equality, they in the meantime laboring 
nnder the delusion that they were adove instead o 


below e ie ality. 


Third, To prove that itis a duty which women owe 
to themselves to become fully individualized persona, 
responsible to themselves and capable of maintaining 
such responsibility. 

Fourth, To demonstrate that the future welfare of 
humanity demands of women that they prepare them 
selves to be the mothers of children. who al intl be pure 
in body and mind, and that al} other considerations of 
life should be made subservient to this their high 
mission as the artists of humanity. 

Fisth, That every child born bas the natural right to 
live, and that society is responsible for the condition 
in which he or she is admitted to be a constituent and 
modifying part of itsell. 


MRS. M. BRANTON'S 


FASHIONABLE 


Hair-Dressing Rooms, 


No. 461 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 

Mrs. M. Branton takes the pleasure in announcing 
to her lady pu none and the public generally, that she 
has opene d the above Rooms, where HALR-DRESS.- 
ING in all its branches will be carefully and promptly 
attended to. by her own personal supervision, and 
endexvor to receive the approbation of her lady 
patrons. 

The verv latest and most fashionable style of 
HAIR-DRESSING will be strictly followed, Old 
Hair made over in the latest style 


PRICE LIST 


Hair-Dressing at Residence, per week........ gz 50 
“ “ a ee ee ee 2 ae 
" ** Mrs. Branton’e.......... Lats NM) 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
No, 287 BRoapWway. 
TO CONTRACTORS. —Proposals 
sealed envelope, 


inclosed in a 
with the tithe of the work and the 
name of the bidder indorsed thereon (ALSO THE 
NUMBER OF THE WORK AS IN THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT) will be received at this office until Mon 
day, July 3, 1871, atll o'clock a. Mm. 
work : 


. for the followin: 


1. For paving Broome street, between Broadway 
and Centre street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crorswalks at the intersecting 
quired. 

2 For paving Bayard street, between Bowery and 
Baxter sireet, 


etreete where re- 


with Belgian pavement, and laying 
crosswalks at the intersecting strects where required 

3. For paving Willett street 
ton street, with Belgian pavement, and laying 


. from Grand to Riviny 
Cruss 
walks at the intersecting streets where required. 

Thirty-second street, 


4. For paving from Second 


avenue to East River, with Belgian pavement, and 
laying crosswalks at the intersecting streets where re 
quired. 

5. For paving Forty-fifth street, from Second ave 
nue to East River, with Belgian pavement, 
crosswalks at the intersecting 


and laying 
Streets where re- 
quired, 

6. For paving Fifty-first street, from Broadway to 
Eighth avenue, with Belgian pavement, and lay 
ing crosewalks at the 
quired, 

For paving Fifty-second street, from Eighth to 
Ninth avenue, with Belgian pavement and laving 


intersecting streets where re- 


crosswalks at the intersecting streets where required. 
#. For paving Astor from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Belgian pavement, and laying 
walks at the intersecting streets where required, 
9. For paving Eighth street, from Fourth avenue to 
Broadway, with Bel 


Piace . 


CrOBS 


yian pavement, and laying cross 
walke at the intersecting streets where required, 

10. For sewers in Sixty-tiret and Sixty-secon 
streets, from Boulevard to Ninth avenue. 

11. For sewer in One Hundred and Fifteenth street, 
from Avenue A to First avenue. 

12. For sewer in One Hundred and Twenty-third 
street, from Avenue A to Second avenue, 

For outlet sewer in ‘'ne Hnndred and Eighth 
street, from Hudson River .o Boulevard: to One 
Hundred and Tenth street to Tenth avenue. with 
branches in Boulev: rd and One Hundred and Sixth 
and One Hundred and Seventh streets, 

14. For sewer in Sixty-fifth street, from First to 
Third avenue. 

15. For drains between Seventy 
third and Eighty-first streets, and First and Fiith 
avenues, 


underground 


16. For regulating, grading, curb, cgutterand flag 


ving Lexington avenue, from Sixty-s:xth to Ninety 


sixth street. 


17. For curb. gutter and flayving First avenue 
from Thirty-third to Viirty- fourth street 
Ik. For flayging @ne Hundred and Twenty third 


street, trom Third to Fourth 
19. For flagging Fifty ninth street, troia Ninth to 
Tenth avenue 
20. For flagging Fifty-fifth srres from Broadway 
to Eighth avenue. 


21. For flagging Greenwich sireet, from Laight to 
Canal street. 

22. For furnishing this department with granite 
basin heads and their appurtenances. 

Blank forms of proposals, the specifications and 


ivreemente, the proper enve lopes in which to in lore 
he bids, and any further information desired, can be 
ibtained on application to the Contract Clerw at thir 
Me WILLIAM M. TWRED 
Commissioner of Publie Work> 


New Y nuk. June 2). 1271 ith G 
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WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


Juty 15, 1871. 








S.J. & F. BEEBEE, 
BROKERS, 


IN GOLD, STOCKS & BONDS 


No. 7 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE 
New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Are building a first-class railroad from Mobile, Ala- 
bama. to Houston, Texas, a distance of 475 miles. 
The stockholders have paid in and already expended 
upon the work nearly TEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
and two-thirds of the entire road has been built. It 
is believed that no other railroad corporation in the 
country has ever made eo large an expeuditure from 
its own means before offering any of its securities to 
the public. 

Among the leading stockholders are Hon. E. D. 
Morcan, Hon. Joun A. Griswo_p, Messrs. MORTON, 
Buss & Co... J. & W. Seriagman & Co., L. Von Horr 
MANN & Co., JAMES H. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE 
Joun STEWARD and other well-known capitalists. 

The Company now offer for sale the 
EIGHT PER CENT, MORTGAGE BONDS 
upon that part of the line west of the Mississippi 
River which is considered so important to Louisiana 
that State aid, to the amount of $8,300,00°, has been 
ranted or guaranteed to the enterprise. 

The Bonds are of two classes: 

FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to the amount of $12,500 per mile, and 
SECOND MORTGAGE BONDS, 
to an equal amount, the principal and interest of the 
latter being guaranteed by the State of Louisiana. 
The price of the two classes is the same, and sub- 
acribers can take their choice. 

The Bonds are only in the denomination of $1,000 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, or 
seven per cent. gold in London, at the option of the 
holder, at the time each couponis due. Bonds can 
be registered, if desired. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 
cent. bonds will give the purchaser more than seventy- 
seven per cent, greater annual interest than the same 
amount invested in the new Government Five Per 
Cents. 

The Bonds are dated May 1, 1871. The first coupon 
will, therefore, be a fractional one, running from 
May | toJuly 1. The price is 90, and accrued interest 
at & percent. currency from May 1 to date of remit- 
tance, 

The fullest information given on application. 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 
Financial Agent N.O., M.&'T. RR, Co., 
No 23 Nassau Stieet New York. 


5O-62. 


5u, 





MAXWELL & CO., 





Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 11 BROAD STREET, 


New Yorg. 


oe —_— --——— — - - ~~ 


WOODHULL, CLAFLIN & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


No. 44 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


ne ee ee ee 


MARKET SAVINGS BANE, 
#2 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 
Six Per Cent, Interest Allowed. 


Interest commences on the Ist of each month. 


HENRY R. CONKLIN, WM. VAN NAME, 
Secretary. 60-86 President. 








MARKET SAVINCS BANK, 


82 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the rate of SIX per 
cent. per annum onall snms entitled thereto, wili be 
paid depositors on and after MONDAY, July 18. 

All interest not called for will be credited as prin- 
pal, and draw interest from J . 1. 

WM. VAN NAME, President. 
Henry R. CONKLIN, meet Wah 60-61 





A HISTORY 


OF THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN'S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, 
FOR TWENTY YEARS, 
With the Proceedings of the Decade Meeting held at 
APOLLO HALL, OCTOBER , 170, 
From 1850 to 1#70, 
WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE 
MOVEMENT DURING THE WINTER OF 187], 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPITOL, 
Compiled by 
PAULINA W. DAVIS 
For sale by all Booksellers. 
A lucid and liberal account of the most importan 
political movement of the day.—W. & C©.'s W, 


THE 


HERCULES 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


STATES. 


UNITED 
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23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 
ALL POLICIES ENTITLED TO PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH. 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IW CASH. 
LOSSKS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
D. REYNOLDS BUDD, Aast.-Secretary. 
J. JAY WATSON, Sup’t Agencies. 


JAMES D. REYMERT, President. 
AARON C. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Working g ents Wanted in all the States. 
APPLY TO THE HOME OFFICE. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHE, Sup’t German Department, 
No. 230 Grand Street. 
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| &. EBBINGHOUSEN. a. A. WIDMAYER. J. BAUMAN, 


HESPERIA ; 
AN EPIC OF THE past anv FuTURE|G, EBBINGHOUSEN & CO.. 





OF 
AMERICA | MANUFACTURERS OF 
a o 
BY | 
MRS. CORA L. V. TAPPAN. | FT IRNITT TRE, 
| 
One Volume 12mo0.... .......... inauvdaens Price $1 75! 
oe NEW WAREROOMS: 
THEME. 


Astrea, the Genias of Liberty and Jastice, seeks a 197 AND 199 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


dwelling place upon earth. Persecuted and driven 
from land to land, she follows the evening star and 
finds at last a beautiful kingdom in the Western | 
world; this becomes her home and the birth place of 
her beloved daughter Hesperia. 


Between Twenty-first and Twenty-second 


streets, 


wna » Oe ares Se ee ee eae where will be found an elegant assortment of all the 
sore eS yget 4 eS oo modern styles of first-class and plain Furniture, suit- 
land and seek to preserve it for their child’s inheri- | able for the Mansion or Cottage. 

tance ‘They are recognized and cherished by a 
small band of devoted followers, who summon 
them to their counsels in the city of Fraternia. — 

At firetliberty and love prevail, but Austre dis-. 
covers the presence of a serpent who breathes on her 
axubtle poison, and she (with Erotion) is slain. a 

Llamia, the serpent of ops then aeatres yee extensive, embracing every variety of style and finish, 
takes in charge the beautiful child Hesperia, seeking z 
to unite her in marriage to her foul ons Slavery— and of first-class workmanship. 
who men be nameless Bawa a as ey he 
warned by the Genius of Nature, Calios, who, in the 
guise of a poetand magician, holds sway even over CHAM B E R PAR LO R Li B RARY 
Lilamia. When Hesperia beholde him she recognizes 5 5 
her eoul’s counterpart, and is prepared, by his words 
and love to resist all the evil machinations of Liamia, | AND 
and her son, 

Llamia, however, holds temporary power over the 
form of Hesperia, and succeeds in throwing a spell 
around the maiden which she vainly imagines will 
prove fatal; the oe A 4 ed ge Calios 
rouses her spirit, and with them she withdrawe into | ,,, —— - —e we : 
the world B gen hy where, for a time, she beholds the | IN ROSEWOOD, WALNUT AND FANCY WOODS. 
scenes enacted under the influence of Llamia. She 
witnesses in Athenia and Crescentia deeds of horror } 
and the tortures inflicted upon the oppressed. Calios | rations, Mirrors, Cornices, Curtains, Lambrequins, 


sings to her in plaintiff songs of these down-trodden ‘ ~ 
ones, lures her by the voice of nature, and in inter-| Bedding, etc., and fit up Offices, Banke, Ships, 
Steamers or Hotels, to order, at short notice. 





Having greater facilities tham heretofore, we can 
offer large inducements to our numerous patrons 
The stock in our new establishment will be very 





Dining-Room Furniture, 


We also pay particular attention to Interior Deco- 


ludes of Love and Truth seeks to win her back to her 
earthly kingdom. 

Long years does Liamia hold sway, and at last 
wakensthe voice of war; when Astrwa, not dead, 
but only withdrawn for a space, turns the sword of 
Liamia upon her son. 

Through long suffering is Hesperia made svens j ; 
and pure. She listens to the voice of nature’s chil | which we offer at prices usually paid for inferior 
dren, and their tortures cease ; slavery and war are | 
known no more. Astrea and Erotion are again the 
attendant and abiding souls of this fair land; they | 
witness with rapture and benedictions the union of | Bs wigan a 
Calios and Hesperia, who rule with - ho sway | houses will find it to their interest to favor us with a 

, . . ire ¢ > earth. ; 
over the moat lovely empire of the earth sail by | call before purchasing elsewhere, From our ample 


stock we can fill any order at short notice. 
S.F.TAPPAN &CO., : : 
and low prices, to merit a continuance of your 
136 Sth St., bet. Broadway and 4th ave., | patronage 


| | 


NEW YORK, 


Having had an experience of twenty-eight years in 


the trade, we can assure our patrons that we manu- 


A 


facture good articles, of the most fashionable designs, 


qualities and styles, 


Parties intending to furnish houses or parts of 


Grateful for past favors, we hope, by fair dealing 


Furniture of any kind made wo erder, Sketches 





and estimates furnished if requested 
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OUR SOCIETY. 


The only Exe.vustvE Society paper in the United 
States, devoted to Society, Fine Arts, Music, 
Dramas, Clubs, Theatres, Watering Places, Horse, 


Gossip, etc., etc, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


BY OUR SOCIETY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Corner of Broadway and Twenty-third street, opposit 
Madison square and Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


TERMS: 
Subscription in advance, per year, delivered or by 
Metis Kernan sso taneds os Mises ees tian $5 00 
Subscription in advance, for six months......... 3 00 
Clube of ten, full amount in one remittance, $35 00, 
or $3 50 each. 
Clubs of five, full amount in one remittance, $20 00, 
or $4 00 each. 
Advertising per line, invariably in advance..... 75 
Editorial notices, from $2 00 to $5 00 per line 


NOTICE. 

On and after Jane 1, advertising rates will be $1 00 
per line, each and every insertion, and that rate ($1 00 
per line) will be our permanent advertising terme. 

The American News Company, New York Newr 
Company, National News Company, Brooklyn News 
Company, New England News Company, Boston: 
Western News Company, Chicago; Central News 
Company, Philadelphia; Baltimore News Company, 
St. Louis Book and News Company, Albany News 
Company, Newark News Company, and all other 
news companies and newsdealers will receive orders 
for OUR Society. City subscribers by the year have 
their papers delivered in their residences early every 
Saturday morning, and, in addition, are presented 
with a magnificent self-binding cover. 

Invitations to weddings should include a card list 
of names of Bridesmaids, Groomsmen and Ushers, 
that those parties may not be inconvenienced, and 
their names appear incorrectly written. No item of 
news will be used under any condition unless ac 
companied by full address of the cortributor, not for 
publication but for our own protection. All reports 
of social events, edacational, religious and personne 
from respectable parties are acceptable, and will be 
used either the week received or on the following. 

Particular request is made to all who desire to ad- 
dress us, concerning reports of any class of entertain- 
ments or editorial affairs, that no letter shall be sent 
to any individual except the Editor-in-Chief. 

All communications concerning business, as adver- 
tising, subscriptions, editorial endorsements, bills, ac- 


| counts, money, etc., etc., etc., must be addressed to 


Publisher Our Society, 956 Broadway, New York. 
Parties requiring back numbers to be mailed must 
remit TWENTY CENTS for each copy. Any party send- 
ing as false information, whether used or not, will be 
published in an editorial and full address given. By 
order of the Board of Trustees. 
W. A. C. RYAN, PRESIDENT. 
EDMOND P. BANNING, Jr., SEcrETARY. 


oe ee 





Mr. Forp C. BaRKsDALE is in no way connected 
with this paper. 





OUR SUCCESS, 


Read what the principal Newsdealers in New York 
and suburbs say of the immense circulation of Our 
Society: 

We, the urdersigned, proprietery newsdealers, do 
hereby certify that there is no other weekly news- 
paper sold from our news stands that has so universal 
a demand and so barge a sale as Our Society. 

George J. Tyson, Fifth Avenue Hotel and Hoffman 
House; Tyson and Cocklin, Grand Central Hotel, 
Gilsey ; C. 8. Turnbull, for the St. James, Grand, St 
Cloud and Coleman Hotels ; ——~ Hastie, 1235 Broad- 
way; H. Pillsbury, 670 Sixth avenue; Thomas Mit- 
chell, Everett House; M. A. Macfarland, 947 Broad- 
way; G. Erdoni, 557 Sixthave.; E. C. Leseur, 1209 
Broadway; M. Sharp, Fulton st. and Broadway; W. 
England, Jersey City Ferry; H. L. Crosby, Thirty- 
fourth etreet and Broadway; L. 8. Tarr, Metropolitan 
Hotel; Shear, Hudson River Depot; Hadley, Fulton 
Ferry; Max Huss, New York and New Haven R. R.; 
H. Jones, Astor House; J. H. Hillyer, St. Nicholas 
Hotel; John Buddleman. Greenwich ave. and 
Eleventh et.; O. J. Boyd, Tenth ave. and Twenty. 
ninth et.; D. Burns, Eighth ave. and Nineteenth at.; 
John Conror, Wall et. Ferry; Daniel Connor, Broad- 
way and Dey st.; J. C. Clark, 380 Sixth ave.; W. 
Corey, Fifth ave. and Forty-third st; W. Clark, 274 
Third ave.; H. Duffy. Canal st. and Broadway; Don- 
nelly & Bros., Eighth ave. and Twenty-fifth st.; 
Edward England, Sixth ave. and Twenty-sixth st.. 
A. Fleming, 663 Sixthave.; J. G. Fairfield, Fourth 
ave. and Twenty-third est.; G. Fisher, Forty-seventh 
at. and Seventhave.; J. Fitzgerald, Fourth ave. and 
Twenty-sixth st.; C. Gregory, Fifth ave. and Thir- 
teenth st.; P. M. Garvin, Fourteenth st. and Broad- 
way: P. Hopper, Twelfth st. and Broadway ; Thomas 
McGrath, Cedar st. and Broadway; Swayne & Co., 
Fulton Ferry; A. D. White, 704 Broadway; J. How- 
ard, Thirteenth st. and Broadway; J. McLau n, 
Fourteenth st. and Sixth ave.; W. P. Roy, 8% B 4d- 
way; W. Sharl, Sixth ave. and Twenty-third st.; M. 
Shea, Ann st. and Broadway; J. C. Tyson, 746 Sixth 
ave.; O. Taylor, Nineteenth st. and Broadway ; G. 
Thorpe, Nineteenth st. and Third ave.; Jone@, 1125 
Broadway ; Woodruff & Burchill, Fourteenth et. and 
Sixth ave.; W. C. Weymus, 8 Astor place; E. Haley, 
Ninth ave. and Twenty-third st.; Burton, Books, 
Stationery and. Fancy Goods, No. 92 Fourth ave.; and 
seventy others. Brentano sells three times as many 
copies as any other weekly paper. Ten thonsand 
more copies of OuR Society are solid weekly in New 
York and neighboring cities than of any other weekly 
newspaper publiehed, Thie is commendation snff 
clent 














